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Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways and see and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 


and walk therein, and ye shall find rest to your souls. 
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[For the Religious Monitor.} 
ON DIVINE LOVE. 


CONTEMPLATION I. 


On the mutual love of the Father and 
the Son displayed in laying and in accom- 
plishing the plan of salvation.—The subject 
illustrated and confirmed from Prov. viii. 30, 
31. “ 1 was by him, as one brought up with 
him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him: Rejoicing in the habita- 
ble part of his earth, and my delights were 
with the sons of men.” 

PREAMBLE. 

Divine love is the most excellent, and de- 
lightful subject which can occupy the study 
of angels or men. The contemplation of it 
fills the believer with wonder and pleasure. 
<*God is love.””? He is so, in a very distin- 
guished manner to fallen men. The scrip- 
tures represent ‘* the three that bear record in 
heaven’ as having a mutual love to one an- 
other; as from eternity, they possessed equally 
the same divine nature, and were engaged 
in the same divine counsels, particularly in 
laying the plan of salvation, which was to be 
accomplished in time, on earth, and eternized 
in heaven. 

All the persons in the Godhead have their 
several offices in this wondrous undertaking. 
Though the Son only ‘‘ was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,” yet he came by order and 
appointment. With this character does our 
Lord describe himself, he **‘ whom the Fath- 
er hath sanctified, and sent into the world.” 
The Spirit formed and purified his human 
nature, and anointed him to preach the gos- 
pel. Each person takes his part. We are 
‘elected according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience, and the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus.”” The Father is often 
mentioned in scripture as breathing the first 
love to an undone race. It was his eye that 
dropped a compassionate glance upon us, 


Vor. vit. 





when we were ‘‘ cast out to the loathing ot 
our persons.”? His wisdom and love laid the 
plan of our recovery to the righteousness and 
purity, the friendship and felicity, from which 
we fell. ‘*He was gracious to man, and 
said, deliver him from going down to the pit. 
I have found a ransom.” This was not to 
the exclusion of the Son, for ‘‘ the counsel 
of peace was between them both.” Nor of 
the Spirit, for “ he searcheth the deep things 
of God.” He must be fully acquainted with 
all the divine counsels, as **God hath re- 
vealed them to us by his Spirit.” But we 
are to limit this contemplation, principally to 
the mutual love of the Father and the Son, 
displayed in laying and in accomplishing the 
plan of salvation. ‘This is beautifully describ- 
ed by the Son himself. “I was by him as 
one brought up with him: and I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before him: Re- 
joicing in the habitable part of his earth, and 
my delights were with the sons of men.”? 

In contemplating this deep and delightful 
subject, it may be proper—First, To prove 
that our Saviour goes by the name of Wis- 
dom here, as he doth by that of Word in 
the New Testament.—Secondly, Contem- 
plate the mutual love of the Father and the 
Son, displayed in laying, and in accomplish- 
ing the plan of our salvation.--Thirdly, Un- 
fold some of the comforts contained in it, for 
it will vy eternity to know and enjoy it 
all.—And, lastly, show the improvement 
we ought to make of it. 


PART I. 

That our Saviour goes by the name of 
Wisdom here, as he doth by that of Word 
in the New Testament, proved. 

That the term Wisdom often signifies a 
perfection of the divine nature, and is ascribe 
ed to our Saviour himself, is not only grant- 
ed, but proved. He saith, ‘* counsel is mine, 
and sound Wisdom. Prov. viii. 14. He is 
‘6 the only wise God our Saviour.” Jude, 
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24. “Inthe ancient church, none questioned 
that the Wisdom which here discourseth is 
the Son of God, only the Arians corrupted 
the sense of verse 22. And, hereby to wrest, 
the whole, to give countenance te their her- 
esy. It was granted between them and the 
Homousians, that it is the Son of God that 
is here spoken of. But from a false transla- 
tion of the Hebrew into Greek; the Arians 
affirmed that the words * the Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of his way,” signify his 
creation, or production. But, Aquila, 
and Theodotion render the Hebrew word pos- 
sessed, Nor does it in any place signify to 
snake or create. Its constant use is, either 
to acquire and obtain, or to possess and en- 
joy. So the Father is said to possses Wis- 
lom, because it is bis, with him, even his 
eternal Word or Son. No more is intended 
hereby, than what the Evangelist more 
clearly declares.” John i. 1,2. “In the 
beginning the Word was with God.”*— 
Nor has it ever been questioned, but by the 
Socinians, and their younger brethren, the 
Unitarians. ‘They affirm that by Wisdom 
in this chapter, we are to understand an attri- 
bate of the divine nature introduced by a fig- 
ure, speaking as a person. Let us examine 
this opinion. 
1. *lould the attribute of Wisdom say, 

«‘ when there were no depths, | was brouglit 
forth: before the mountains were settled :— 
before the hills was I brought forth.” Prov. 
Vili, 24, 25. But they may be very 
properly spoken by the personal W isdom of 
tiod, to express his eternal generation, as 
the Son of God “ was brought forth,” be- 
fore this world had a being, from all eternity. 
Nor can any rational sense be put upon this, 
but as denoting his eternal generation: the 
word being the same in the original which 
David used (Psal. li. 5.) for expressing 
his own generation, when he confessed that 
he was shapen (or brought forth )** in iniqui- 
ity.’ ‘* It is shameful to object, that the 
Hebrew word rendered Wisdom, is feminine. 
So is the Greek word rendered church in the 
New Testament, and the word rendered per- 
son, Heb. i. 3.’ f 

' This is sufficient to refute the Soctnian 
and Unitarian heresy. But, as these men 
are so very bold at present, it may not be 
improper to examine, particularly, what is af- 
firmed of Wisdom in this chapter, at large ; 
thus, more fully to lead on the reader’s in- 
dignation and contempt of their false, and vile 
opinion. For, 





* Dr.Owen’s Dissertation on the personal transac- 
Lions of the Holy Trinity, concerning man, pp.37, 28. 
: 4 Gibb’s Sacred Contemolations, p. 216. t ibid. 
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2. That by Wisdom here, we are to un- 
derstand the Son of God, is evident, be- 
cause he declares his eternal consecration to 
the work of redemption. ‘*] was set up” 
(consecrated) ‘ from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was,” v. 23. 
Correspondent to these words, saith the apos- 
tle ‘Who verily was foreordained before the 
foundation of the world,” 1 Peter, i, 20. 

3. We declare his personal greatness. ‘I 
was by him, as one brought up with him, re- 
joicing always before him.” v. 30. The crit- 
ics tell us, the word translated by, is used 62 
times in the Bible; and that, in all these 
places, it signifies the intimate nearness of 
two distinct objects, which some express 
by a juxtaposition. To this we have a 
correspondent account in the ‘gospel, “ In. 
the beginning the Word was with God.” 
John, 1. 1. : 

4 “He rejoiced in the habitable part of 
his earth, and his delights were with the sons 
of men.”’ v. 31. The history of the gospel 
is very harmonious to this. ‘ The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.”—- 
John,i. 14. 

5. He is the author of the several benefits 
of his people. ‘* 1 love them that love me, 
and they that seek me early shall find me.” 
v.17. Agreeable to this, our Saviour said, 
when on earth, “‘ suffer little children tocomé 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of God.” Mark, x. 14. Again 
saith }V¥isdom, * Riches and honor are with 
me, yea, durable riches and righteousness ; 
my fruit is better than gold, yea than fine 
gold, and my revenue than choice silver.’? 
v. 18, 19. IJ will cause those that. jove 
me to inherit substance, and! will fill their 
treasures.” v.21. As thereare ‘ unsearch- 
able riches in Christ,” so he saith, ** I coun- 
sel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire 
that thou mayest be rich.” Rev. iii, 18.— 
And again saith Wisdom, “J lead in the 
way of righteousness, in the midst of the 
paths of judgment.” v. 20. Agreeable to 
this, the Son said to his Father, “I have 
given them the words which thou gavest me, 
and they have received them.”? John, xvii. 
&. And to the disciples, ‘‘ when the Spint 
of truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth.” John, xvi. 13. Nay, “ The good 
Spirit will lead believers to the land of up- 
rightness,”’ Ps. exliii. 10. 

6. In this chapter, and in other parts of 
the Bible, we read of his having a universal 
empire. The greatest affairs of this world 
belong to him. “ By me kings reign.”’ v. 15. 
‘* They have their thrones by his providence, 
they owe an obedience to his will, they do 
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no more good than by his influence ; they all 
are obliged to stand at his bar.” 

The Son is called ** The Prince of the 
kings of the earth.” This is his publicly de- 
clared character. “ He hath on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written, KING OF 
KINGS AND LORD OF LoRDs.”? Rey. xix. 16. 
Lastly, which completes the argument. 
Our Saviour goes by the name of Wisdom 
in the New Testament. ‘* Therefore also 
said the Wisdom of God, I will send them 
prophets and apostles, and some of them they 
shall slay.”? Luke, xi. 19. Our Saviour de- 
clared, that this would be done by himself. 
‘* Behold, J send unto you prophets,—and 
some of them ye Shall kill”? Math. xxiii. 34. 
What can the Unitarians, and their fathers 
the Socinians say to these things? “ Shall 
he that contendeth with the Almighly, in- 
struct him? He that reproveth God, let 
him answer it.’ Job, xl. 2. 

“If Jesus Christ were not the personal 
Wisdom of God, how could he know the 
number of his people, the extent and varie- 
ty of their necessities, and make provision 
for their happiness ? How could he attend to 
all their various and innumerable concerns ? 
How could he impart wisdom to them, to 
make them wise unto salvation? Tle him- 
self would stand in need of teaching; yea, 
the very attempt to redeem men by means 
so contrary to every idea of earthly prudence, 
must have defeated his own design, and 
would have been accounted the summit of 
fully. 

But, to counteract all the designs of hell 
andearth, to turn their united force and mal- 
ice unto his own glory, and the salvation of 
his people, is surely g ving that proof of his 
Wisdom and Divinity which all the sophis- 
try of earth and hell will never be able to 
refute.”’* 





, PART. II. 

Having proved against all gainsaying, 
that by Wisdom in the Proverbs we are to 
understand the Son of God, we proceed to 
contemplate the mutual love between the Fa- 
ther and the Son displayed in laying and ac- 
omplishing the plan of our salvation. The 
subject is great and glorious, sought out of all 
those who have pleasure therein. It leads 
us to the spring and centre of the gospel, 
and is all pure revelation, from first to 
last. Philosophy can neither give nor take 
it. We believe and receive it only upon the 
foundation of a divine testimony. But. 
We cannot enter upon the contemplation 
of such a sublime subject without making a 
solemn pause. How can we, who are on 


* Hore Solitarix. 
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the footstool, in a state of imperfection and 
dimness, unfold the mutual love of the Fa- 
ther and Son, employed upon such a myste- 
rious, yet delightful subject? It is called 
the “pleasure of the Lord,” not merely 
what he was pleased to appoint, but the dar- 
ling subject, the favorite article, the chief of 
the ways of God. Yet, 

As he hath been pleased to reveal some- 
thing of it in his word, so these rays are 
scattered to enlighten and fill our meditations. 
Thus, the vastuess of the subject should. 
rather provoke our inquiries, than prevent 
them. But, as the heathen, by enlarging 
in their inquiries too much upon the divine na- 
ture, became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish hearts were darkened; and as, 
alas! many divines, by following their ex- 
ample, have disgraced the subject, and lost 
themselves : So, we are to love at a distance, 
to think with caution, and inquire with trem- 
bling. There are foolish and unlearned ques- 
tions that ought to be avoided. Though the 
great God, in condescension to our weakness, 
has employed language which obtains among 
men, we must not imagine that there are 
any passions in his nature, as there are in 
ours. And therefore, the words love, ha- 
tred, grief and joy, must be overruled, by 
considering that he is God and not man.— 
With these guards upon our imaginations, 
we proceed to contemplate the mutual love 
of the Father and the Son displayed in lay- 
ing, and in accomplishing the plan of our sal- 
vation, by illustrating and confirming the 
following propositions, as the Holy Ghost 
hath revealed them in his word.— 

1. As the Son possesseth the same divine 
nature with the Father, so he is the imme- 
diate and complete object of his love. ‘* The 
only begotten Son who is in the bosom of 
the Father.”’—His darling, his delight.— 
Hence called ‘‘his dear Son,” “ The Son of 
the Father in truth and love.” This the 
Father declared by a voice from heaven, at 
his baptism, ‘* This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” This was re- 
peated at his transfiguration. And though 
Moses, the great lawgiver, and Elias the 
chief of the prophets were present, the pref. 
erence is givento him. . The disciples were 
directed to “ hear him.” And though this 
may have an immediate respect to his offi- 
cial character, it supposes that which is na¢- 
ural. Nay, the love of the Father to the 
Son, is the reason of all the power with 
which he is invested. ‘* The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath committed all things into 
his hand.” 

Though the angels, on account of the dig- 
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nity of their nature, are called the sons of God, 
the title cannot signify that in them, which 
it does in him. He is said to be made so 
much better than the angels, as he hath by 
inheritance a more excellent name than they. 
And what is that ? the first and best of all 
creatures, the Agent of heaven, a deputy, 
or divine Lieutenant ? No, but one that sig- 
nifies his eternal nature. And thus, ** To 
which of the angels,” said he at any time, 
‘sit on my right hand,” i. e., as an equal, 
@ partner, and proprietor in my throne, and 
in my glory. Had he not obtained a name 
so much above them, he had not sat down 
where he is, but taken his place among those 
who are always in the form of servants. It 
is because of what he has by inheritance, 
that his name is above all the inhabitants, 
that he sits firstin the kingdom. This love 
of the Father receives a suitable return from 
the love of the Son. He loves the Father 
as naturally, necessarily, completely, un- 
changeably, and eternally, as he loves him- 
self. For saith he, “land my Father are 
one””—one nature, one essence, one being. 
This he declared of old. ‘1 was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him.”? Spor- 
ting before, taking delight in him, as a fos- 
ter-child, say the critics, if we dare speak 
of this sublime subject, in our diminutive 
language. Thus he spake on earth “I have 
kept my Father’s commandments and abide 
in his love.” He was “chosen of God, and 
precious.” ‘* No small part of the blessed- 
ness of the Holy God consisteth in the mu- 
tual love of the Father and the son by the 
Spirit.”* 

2. The Father delighteth in the Son, as 
from eternity, he chose all his elect to sal- 
vation, in him. Though the Father had 
pity upon fallen man, he could not look im- 
mediately with approbation upon those who 
were evil. But, as the Son was equal to 
him in purity, as well as in majesty, he 
chose him, and his people in him. Thus he 
himself saith, ‘‘ Behold mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth.’? And saith the apostle, 
«* He hath chosen us in him, before the foun- 
dation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love.”— 
Thus saith the Son himself, ‘“Thine they 
were and thou gavest them me.” He doth 
not mean, that he had no antecedent inter- 
est in them, for he saith, “* All mine are 
thine, and thine are mine.”” But they were 
given to him in a covenant, as lost, that he 
might redeem them to God by his blood.” 
Thus their names were written in the book of 
life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
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the world.” All the parts of their salvation 
rove that they were chosen in him. The 
‘ather said unto him, “ Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power.” They 
were his before they were willing. And 
saith the Son himself, ** All that the Father 
hath given me shall come unto me.” They 
were given to him before they came to him. 
This secures their salvation. ‘ There 
shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, 
and shall show great signs and wonders, in- 
somuch that, if it were possible, they shall 
deceive the very elect.” But it is impossi- 
ble. ‘ The election hath obtained it, and 
the rest were blinded.” “* The foundation of 
God standeth sure, the Lofd knoweth them 
that are his.” Accordingly the Son saith, 
** This is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me, I 
should lose nothing, but should raise it u 
again at the last day.” And then, “he 
shall send his angels with a great sound of 
a trumpet ; and they shall gather his elect,’ 
distinctly, without any failure of number, or 
mixture of company, “from one end of the 
heaven to the other.”’ In fine, the Son him- 
self, shall make a visible distinction, a full 
and final separation between his elect, and 
the reprobate. ‘ When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy an- 
gels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory. And before him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and he shall sepa- 
rate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats. And he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left.”” How delightful will these 
words sound from a throne! ‘ Behold, I 
and the children whom thou hast given me”! 
The Son asthe Head, in whom all the elect 
were chosen, is the first recipient subject of 
all that divine love which extends itself to 
the church. It is all in the first place, fixed 
upon him, and by and through him, is com- 
municated to the church. Whatever it re- 
ceives in grace and glory, it is but the 
streams of this fountain, love to himself.— 
Thus he saith to his father, “ The glory 
which thou gavest me, I have given them,” 
and prays ‘that they may know that thou 
hast loved them, as thou hast loved me.?* 
3. The Father delighteth in the Son, as 
he appointed him to be the only mediator to 
manage the great concern between God and 
man. He saith, ‘ I was set up from everlas- 
ting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was.” His divine nature was incapable of 
any exaltation. It could not be made more 
glorious in holiness, or excellent in majesty. 
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But he was set up, (consecrated) to the work 
of redemption. Thus he describes himself, 
as ‘* he whom the Father sanctified” (conse- 
crated) “and sent into the world.” To this 
he complied with pleasure. “I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before him: re- 
joicing in the habitable part of his earth, and 
my delights were with the sons of men .””— 
The mediator was to make peace between 
an offended God, and offending men. If this 
could have been omalel by carrying 
messages, an angel could have done it. But 
‘¢ without the shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion.”? Thus, the divine nature required 
more than an angel could do, and the human 
nature wanted more than he could give,” 
and therefore he was insufficient. But the 
Son as Emmanuel, was completely qualified 
for his work ; he partook of both natures, 
human and divine. He could obey and die 
as a man, and merit asa God. Being ‘‘the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person, or character of 
his substance, by himselfhe purged our sins.” 
He made the purification, ‘* he made recon- 
ciliation for iniquity.”” ‘‘ He made peace by 
the blood of his cross.” The Father re- 
veals himself to sinners as ‘‘the God of 
peace.” Believers have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ and at 
death ‘they shall enter into peace.” On 
the cross, Christ acted as a mediator of merit, 
in heaven he acts as mediator of converse. 
“He ascended upon high to give gifts unto 
men.’ ** He hath much incense, and with it 
he offers the prayers of all saints.” The 
Father delights in the Son as the only me- 
diator. 

Let us establish this doctrine in opposition 
to Deism, which owns no mediator, and Po- 
pery, which has brought in hundreds. The 
Father spake in vision to his Holy One, and 
said, I have laid help upon one that is migh- 
ty; I have cond one chosen out of the 
people.” The decree laid it out all along as 
one for him, for “ he was verily foreordain- 
ed before the’ foundation of the world unto 
our glory, though he was not manifested 
until these last times unto us.”” Though 
the church of old had different persons who 
were types of the mediator, who was tocome, 
they had only one of them at a time. 

The first was Moses, who was raised up 
by Providence: He received the law for 
them, and carried their cause before the mer- 
cy seat. And this was according to their 
own desire. When the fire, smoke, and 
thunder had thrown them into terror and con- 
fusion, then they cried out, ‘* Let us hear no 
more these mighty voices, but go thou to the 
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Lord, and whatsoever he says we will hear 
it and do it.”” Upon this head does the Apos- 
tle observe to the Galatians, that though 
‘the law was given by angels,” yet it was 
“ordained in the hands of a moliaies Mas 
Here he speaks of Moses. 

The second mediator they had by a posi- 
tive appointment, and which continued for 
several ages, was the High Priest, who was 
to go into the holiest of all, once a year, and 
make atonement for the sins of the people. 
Now as has been observed, in each of these 
cases, God never allowed any more than 
one ae. Though he spake by Aaron 
and Miriam, yet when they would share the 
honor of the mediatorship with Moses, the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against them, 
‘and behold Miriam became leprous white 
as snow.”? And what a number perished in 
** the gainsaying of Korah,”? who endeavor- 
ed to invade the priesthood, which was lim- 
ited to the first born of the house of Aaron.”’ 
God took those methods to instruct them in 
the unity of the mediatorship ; that as there 
is but one lawgiver in their dispensation, and 
one High Priest at atime, so he would raise 
up one prophet like unto the former, and one 
High Priest like unto the latter, after the or- 
der of Melchizedek, who filled the mighty 
relations. That awful introduction to the 
law, ‘* Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord,” is of no more weight than that 
universal doctrine of the gospel, that “ there 
is salvation in no other, nor any other name 
given under heaven among men by which 
they must be saved.” 

It is plain that as the prophets showed 
before of the coming of the holy and just 
one, the Jews understood that there was to 
be one certain person who should appear 
among them, in whom all the titles that were 

iven by the prophets were to be collected ; 
that “‘ the seed of the woman” that was men- 
tioned to our first parents, the seed promised 
to Abraham, the Shiloh spoken of by Jacob, 
and the Son of David belonged only to one. 
They that waited for redemption in Israel, 
expected from him whatever they needed for 
salvation. ‘Thus it was with good old Sim- 
eon. ‘He took up the child in his arms, 
and blessed God, and said, Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, according 
to thy word: For mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” i. e. thy Saviour. The disci- 
ples of John the Baptist, in stating the 

uestion, ‘“* Art thou he that should come, or 
do we look for another ?’”’ expected only a 
single person. They spake to one another 
with satisfaction on this head, ‘*We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law, and 
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the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Son of Joseph.” It is judged not im- 
proper, to enlarge so fully on this particular, 
to lead on the reader’s abhorrence of Pope- 
ry, which is coming in asa flood. It is 
plain, (by the rules they have given) that 
their dependence is to be fixed upon other 
mediators. Your faith and prayer, if they 
are not totally exclusive of Christ, yet they 
are greatly diverted from him. It is well 
known what devotions are paid,—to the vir- 
gin Mary !—to the angels,—to the saints, 
such as God hath made so. And to them 
that themselves have canonized * for their 
notorious cruelty, and promoting a secular 
interest.” But, we may as well speak of a 
multiplicity of Gods, as a multiplicity of me- 
diators. ‘* There is one God, and one me- 
diator between God and man, the man Christ 


“Jesus.” He himself saith, ‘* All that ever 


came before me, i. e. all counterfeit Messi- 
ahs, ** are thieves and robbers.” ‘‘I am the 
way, no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” Let us now return from this long, 
vet necessary digression. 

[To be contiuned. } 


—p— 
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A MAXIM OF BIBLE RELIGION. 
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It will not be disputed, that if the Refor- 
mation be according to the Bible Maxim, 
the Lord will manifest his displeasure at 
those who depart from it. And though it 
may not be the displeasure of a Judge, but 
of a Father, yet it is not a light matter.— 
Lot’s wife, turned into a pillar of salt; Mo- 
ses forbidden to enter the good land of prom- 
ise ; Saul rejected from being king; the man 
of God from Judah torn by the lion, can tell 
that it isa very weighty matter. It is a 
displeasure that burns up and consumes :— 
“ Behold I will make my words in thy 
mouth fire, and this people wood, and it 
shall devour them,” Jer. v. 14: a dis- 
pleasure that sends forth the sword, famine, 

stilence, captivity and death, ch. xv. 2: 


_ that “ breaks in pieces, as a potter’s vessel, 


that cannot be made whole again.” ch. xix. 


11: that ‘* makes a land desolate and a per- 
petual hissing.” ch. xviii. 16. It was this 
very displeasure that ‘* profaned the princes 
of the sanctuary, that gave Jacob to the 
curse and Israel to reproaches.” Isa. xliii. 
28.; and all the world knows that they 
have continued under it to this day. It 
<sremoved the candlestick (or the church) 
of Ephesus out of its place,” Rev. ii. 5., 
and rejected the church of the lukewarm 
Laodiceans as vomit, ch. ii. 16. Ina word, 


this same displeasure is it, which fills the 
** golden vials with the wrath of God, who 
liveth forever and ever,” ch. xv. 7.—the 
pouring out of which makes the earth to 
quake, every island to flee away and the 
mountains are not found.” ch. xvi. 1S—20. 

Moreover, although it may not be judicial, 
yet has it some proportion, in its severity, to 
the measure of privilege enjoyed. Surely 
the stripes laid on Israel, whom God distin- 
guished with privileges above all the nations 
of the earth, are more and heavier, than 
those inflicted on any other nation. Judah, 
for the same reason, is more distinguished 
by marks of displeasure than the other tribes. 
And both these fall short of the terrible 
plagues which God will visit upon that once 
Christian church, Rome. And will not even 
Rome itself rise up, and condemn apostates 
from the Reformation ? 

I have said it may not be judicial ; but it 
is necessary to explain. So far as this dis- 
pleasure has respect té6 communities, as 
Churches, it is not judicial—and so far as it 
affects those who are chosen vessels, regen- 
erate persons, how great soever their sins 
may be, it is not judicial. On the other 
hand, so far as it has for its end, to un-church 
a society, or to pour out the vials of God’s 
wrath on societies that have already become 
a habitation of Devils, and also as it affects 
those who are not elected, it is judicial, and 
will produce that torment, the smoke of which 
will ascend up forever, proclaiming the right- 
eousness of the Divine government through 
eternity. 

Here I would call on the reader to give 
the utmost attention to the two following 
questions, as they deeply concern us all.— 
First. Has there been a departure from the 
attainments of the Reformation? Sscond: 
If there has, what tokens of Divine dis- 
pleasure are to be seen with the guilty >— 
To the first, I must answer in the slvias 
tive. Nor is it possible for any one, whether 
friend or foe, who knows what the Reformed 
Chtrches once were, and what they now 
are, to deny it. Volumes might be written, 
and the half of the proofs of this sad truth 
would not be given. It is but an outline 
that can be given in the compass of this pa- 

er. But I shall endeavor to refer chiefly 
to such proofs as fall within the observation 
and experience of ordinary readers, 

Ist. There is a departure from First 
Love. I speak not directly or peremptorily 
of any man’s heart—but I give this as an 
inference from a comparison of the past with 
the present outward conduct of professors. 
First loye will relinquish every other object; 
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and all other company, to be with the Be- 
loved. ‘Jt forgets a father’s house and 
kindred,”’ houses, lands, honors and _ profits. 
It will go through great difficulties, and run 
great hazards, to have a meeting with the 
Beloved. ‘I will rise now a go about 
the city, in the streets and in the broad ways, 
1 will seek him whom my soul loveth.”— 
Song iii. 2. ‘I remember thee, the kind- 
ness of thy youth, the love of thine espou- 
sals,when thou wentest after me in the wil- 
derness, in a land that was not sown.” 
Jer. ii. 2. In company with the Beloved, 
it is willing and ready to go any where, or 
be in any situation upon earth. “ Who is 
this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
leaning upon her Beloved ?”? Song viii. 5. 
It delights in making the most express sur- 
render of itself, and the most express claims 
on the Beloved. ‘* My beloved is mine and 
{am his.” ch ii. 16. It was thus ina good 
measure with the friends of the Reformation. 
or the sake of its truth and God in Christ, 
therein revealed, many of them literally 
parted with every thing, father and mother, 
friends and possessions, when these came 
between them and the beloved of their souls. 
The time was when men and women trav- 
elled on foot as far to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper, as they now ride in carriages to at- 
tend a camp meeting or a protracted meet- 
ing. They cheerfully underwent the hard- 
ships of poverty, that they might be within 
reach of the pure ordinances. Reproach, 
shame and persecution, and even death did not 
intimidate or prevent them from going to meet 
with Christ and his people, whea it had to 
be in caves, dens and hiding places. They 
lifted up their hands to heaven, and with a 
joy unspeakable, said to this effect, “ My 
Beloved is mine, and I am his.”” And for 
the honor of his name they shed their blood. 
But how is it now? Alas! The Lord Je- 
sus receives only cold civilities and dry for- 
malities from his spouse now. She pleads 
off now. ‘I have put off my coat, how 
shall I put it on, I have washed my feet, 
how shall I defile them.” Song v.3. A 
shower, or a dark cloud will intimidate the 
healthy and the robust from venturing to the 
house of God. Any trifling circumstance 
is sufficient to draw off the attention from 
the voice of our Beloved, when we are in 
his house. We waive the application of 
his word to ourselves and direct it to others. 
We are more ready to converse about any 
other thing than our Beloved, whose name 
used to be as ointment poured forth. We 
all mind our own things diligently, but not 
the things of Christ. Our cold and lukewarm 
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hearts allow him to stand without, knocking 
for years together. We have nothing to 
say to him, and scarcely feel any desire for 
his visits; we are rich arid increased with 
goods, and stand in need of nothing. Read- 
er, this is aheavy charge. For if the heart 
has left the Reformation, however entirely 
the form be kept up, we are guilty of spirit- 
ual adultery—we have forsaken our Be- 
loved. And no heavier judgment does he 
threaten against any thing, than against this. 
‘“«] will remove the candlestick out of its 
place.” And this charge is made not against 
erroneous and loose churches only, but against 
those who have the soundest profession.— 
Whe, or where is she, that.can lay her hand 
upon her heart, and affirm that it retains its 
first love ? 

2d. The second proof of a departure falls 
also within common observation, and is un- 
deniable. ‘‘A generation have arisen, who 
knows not the Lord, nor yet the works which 
he has done for Istael.”? This was a proof 
of a departure in the days of the heieies 
and it can be nothing less now. It imme- 
diately follows: “The children of Israel} 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served 
Baalam.” ch. ii.11. That the Lord wrought 
things great and marvellous for his people, 
at the Reformation, is beyond a question.— 
Although they were not miraculous, as at 
the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, yet 
were they not less wonderful in themselves, 
or less extensive in their effects. It was 
the deliverance of Europe from political. 
slavery, and a breaking of that tremendous 
power and ambition which sought to trample 
on the whole of God’s creation. Conscience 
had its rights restored. The word of God 
was again acknowledged, as the supreme 
authority in the visible church, and its con- 
soling promises were made the only sure 
ground of hope to the guilty. The church 
of God was restored to her ancient order, 
worship and purity of doctrine. And these 
things were done by such a concatenation 
of providential events as made bare the arm 
of Jehovah, and his mercy and infinite wis- 
dom, by which the wrath of man was often 
made to effect merciful relief to the oppress- 
ed, and the wisdom of the prudent was turned 
to foolishness. But all these great works are 
forgotten. A generation has arisen that, 
literally, does not know any thing about 
them. They have been suffered to drop 
out of mind and go to oblivion. And to 
attempt to revive the knowledge of them, 
would be an unwelcome task, because the 
generation knows not the Lord of these 
great wonders. The God which it would 
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wish to worship, is one that would not ap- 
prove of the Reformation doctrine, worship, 
or government—but, on the contrary, would 
condemn it as bigetry and prejudice. For 
no system of doctrine, or manner of life, 
seems to be so hateful, or so contrary to the 
spirit of this generation, as that of the Ref- 
formation. Great pains are taken to remove 
it out of sight, and blot out every remembrance 
and trace of it. And it were well ifonly avowed 
enemies had a hand in this great sin. But it is 
notso. Professed friends are not less guilty. 
They generally manifest a cold indifference 
to the duty of keeping up the remembrance 
of this marvellous metcy, and are corres- 
ndingly careless about the use of means. 
t would be a true account of this matter, if 
the greater part of professed friends would 
reverse the text, and say, “*O God, we 
have noé heard with our ears—our fathers 
have not told us what works thou hadst 
done in their days; and we also will con- 
ceal them from their postenty,”” &. We will 
strain to the utmost to make them acquainted 
with the achievement of American 8 
dence, and the principles of their civil liber- 
ty, and to make them jealous of every en- 
croachment :—We will try to give them 
worldly wisdom, like their neighbors :—-We 
will indulge them in every thing else, but 
in this we will say nothing. Can it be de- 
nied, that while others count their ignorance 
of it a glorious badge of their being freed 
from its trammels and its frame work, 
friends hang down their heads, and blush 
to say a word in its behalf, even to their 
own children? This is the fact in the best 
Reformed Churches, to a wide extent. 
3d. A third proof of a departure is equal- 
ly obvious, which is, @ refusing to go for- 
ward in the Reformation way. Although 
it has been shown to be the way of Bible 
Religion, and although we are loudly pro= 
testing for that way alone, and against all 
others, yet we refuse to go forward in it.— 
The private professor turns aside from it, 
and seeks to justify himself by the very cir- 
cumstances which aggravate his sin, viz., 
because he is removed from the society of 
those who profess it, and is near to those 
who, in some points oppose it, both which 
make it more eminently his duty, as a wit- 
ness for God, and a trustee for posterity, to 
stand fast. Church courts halt in this way 
and turn out of it, that they may avoid dis- 
agreeable consequences, or merely because 
they do not see straightway the good fruits. 
Ministers, in their public capacity, refuse to 
go, for fear that they lose the popular ap- 
plausefor fear that their audience become 


small—or they be required, in order to keep 
their post, to live onasmallincome. These 
things are done, it may be, through force of 
temptation, and are rather the secret motives 
than the avowed principles. But the refu- 
sal does not stophere. There isa multitude 
who have openly deserted this way, and are 
turned into ways of man’s device ; some have 
deserted one thing, and some another, and ma- 
ny have turned from the whole of it, letter and 
spirit, manner and substance. Another gospel 
is preached ; another sort of worship is offered ; 
another fellowship set up; other means of grace 
are commended to be used, and with depend- 
ence on other strength than that promised in 
the covenant of grace. The forms of sound 
words are set aside. The order of Chris- 
tian duty inverted, and the very Bible itself 
is used in such a way as to exclude the Bi- 
ble from being, in reality, either the standard 
of doctrine, or the rule of life. These 
things are not done in a corner, but publicly 
and _ ota all Israel, and before the sun, b 
reason of which the friends of the Reforma- 
tion, wherever they are this day, whether 
in the eastern or western hemisphere, find 
by sad experience, that the way of truth is 
evil spoken of. 

4th. There is not a returning spirit even 
when it is perceived that we have gone out 
of the way. There are many who appear to 
be sensible, that the course of religious affhirs 
at present is wrong—that the churches have 
left the * good old paths,” and that the con- 
sequences to posterity must be dismal. And 
these are wise men, who can reason well, 
and point out many evils and propose reme- 
dies for them, but a thorough return unto 
God, with confession of covenant violation, 
and with weeping and supplication, is not 
among them. ‘They consider not in their 
hearts, (saith God,) that I remember all 
their wickedness: now their own doings 
have beset them about; they are before 
my face.—Ephraim, he hath mixed himself 
— the people ; Ephraim is a cake not 
turned. Strangers have devoured his strength, 
and he Anoweth it not; yea, gray hairs are 
here and there upon him, yet he knoweth it 
not. And the pride of Israel testifieth to 
his face; and they do not return to the 
Lord their God, nor seek him for all this. — 
Ephraim also is like a silly dove without 
heart: they call to Egypt, they go to As- 
syria.” Hosea vii. 2.8, 9, 10,11. Did 
the prophet live in 1832, and God were to 
send him to the more sensible and discerning 
men among the Reformation Churches, who 
are continually murmuring against the course 
which things have taken, yet stand still and 
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do nothing, it would be impossible for us to 
conceive language more suitable to express 
their case, or to reprove their conduct. The 
order of the day for many years, has been 
to say “a confederacy,” and to call on this 
or the other church to give up distinctive te- 
nets, and unite, as though that would bring 
us back to the right way, where we left it. 
Others who have a scriptural and clear un- 
derstanding of the true case of Zion, and 
know full well that returning is the only 
remedy which God has promised to bless, 
are nevertheless cold and indifferent, and 
like a cake unturned, whose warm side is 
downward or earthward. They are content 
to know simply, what in theory is correct, 
upon the subject, or to judge and condemn 
the carelessness of others. But they are 
not disposed to take home any such charge 
as would call on them to return. But there 
is a difference among this class. There are 
some who professa return. They fast and 
pray, on appointed fast days, but after the 
day is over, they feel no sensible difference, 
nor is there any discernible change in their 
deportment. The heart feels its wonted 
lightness—the tongue useth its freedom and 
its levity, and the conduct savors as much 
as ever of the world. And there is but too 
sure a proof that they spake but feignedly, 
and lied to the God of truth, with their false 
tongues. As to those who try mechani- 
cally to revive the church, whatever con- 
victions they may have, that all is not right, 
they have so little disposition to return, that 
it would be accounted absurd to propose it. 
But yet it is manifest, the want of this re- 
turning spirit is a clear proof that we are in 
heart gone away backward, with a perpetu- 
al backsliding. 

5th. There is, in addition to all this, an 
open hatred and contempt expressed for this 
Bible Reformation, and a prevailing disposi- 
tion to return again to Egypt, or, to speak 
in New Testament style, to receive the 
mark of the Beast, and embrace the doc- 
trines of Popery. This hatred is mani- 
fested in different ways. One way is, 
to speak reproachfully of those men that 
were instrumental under God, in etfecting it. 
Another is, to misrepresent its doctrines ; 
and to attribute to it all the deadness and 
indifference of those who profess or statedly 
hear it—as also, all bitterness, envy, strife 
and bigotry, with every thing that is bad. 
Another way is, to favor.and countenance, 
by all manner of ways and means, its ene- 
mies ; contributing liberally to their support ; 
co-operating with them and patronizing them. 
Another is, by pouring forth, from every 

Von. vu. 
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quarter, opposite opinions, and of these, such 
a flood as bids fair to inundate and overwhelm 
the christian world. And another way is, 
carefully to exclude its principles from ele- 
mentary works—from the religious instruc- 
tion of children, and especially from Theo- 
logical institutions. By which last, the poi- 
son is thrown into the fountain—the streams 
of which go forth, over the length and breadth 
of the land—and what can we look for, but 
that all who drink of its waters will sicken 
and die. But this is not all :—There is an 
open and avowed disposition to go back to 
spiritual Egypt, and a broad high way is al- 
ready laid out to it. By this I mean the 
doctrine of human doings, and of human 
ability to do. Sinners are called to do, 
under pain of damnation, and saints are 
called on to contrive and plan, to all the ex- 
tent which human pride ever pretended. I 
know not that the successor of St. Peter, in 
the plenitude of his power, did ever more 
impudently pretend to the “Seat of God,” 
in the disposal of souls, than sinners are now 
commanded to do in respect to their own.— 
I have said in a preceding paper, that justi- 
fication by the imputed righteousness of 
Jesus Christ, through faith, identifies the 
doctrines of the Reformation, I now state 
that the opposite of this, viz., human ability 
and works, through all the variety of forms 
in which it can make its appearance, is the doc- 
triae which identifies Popery or Anti-Christ. 
The Popery of the XV. Century, carried this 
doctrine a great length, when it maintained 
an ability for works of supererogation, the 
merits of which could be applied to help out 
poor souls from purgatory. But the Popery 
of 1832 hath certainly improved upon it, 
when it maintains an ability to love God in 
Hell! which, were it exercised, would ma- 
terially better their condition. Yet it is but 
the same principle which is maintained in 
both periods. Works and obedience to the 
commandments and doctrines of men were 
the basis, superstructure and cope stone of all 
that we have been taught to abhor, in that 
system of which the Bishop of Rome is the 
head. And this same thing is the very soul 
that moves and executes every thing that is 
accounted to Bible Religion, by the huge 
majority of this day. The outward actions 
are diflerent—but the being, or the princi- 
ple that acts, isthe same. And it prevails, 
and succeeds, and prospers, beyond all pre- 
cedents, all expectation, and almost all calcu- 
lation. Are we not, then, returning to Egypt, 
and despising that glorious freedom which 
was wrougnt for us in the XVI. Century ? 


6th. Many of these things have been of 
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long standing. They are the errors of the 
youthful period of these churches, and have 
grown up with them. Indeed, if we go 
hack to the beginning, we shall find that 
Reformation work was imperfectly done, in 
sundry instanees. Like Israel of old, with 
the devoted nations, we did not drive all 
the abominations of Popery out. Episco- 
pacy was left in one quarter—consubstanti- 
ation in another—holy days in a third—civil 
power over matters purely religious, which 
are properly subject to the authority of Jesus 
Christ alone, in another; and many other things 
were allowed to remain. And they have 
been “pricks in our eyes, and thorns in 
our sides,” untothisday. At an early peri- 
od, was the doctrine of human ability and 
works set up and maintained with great sue- 
vess, within the precincts of the Reformed 
Churches. And since the days of Mr. Bax- 
ter to the present day, one attempt after an- 
other, has i. made, to form a coalescence 
between the worshippers of tlat abominable 
idol, and the worshippers of an absolutely 
sovereign and gracious God in Christ.— 
The corruptions in the worship of God, that 
now obtain, intercommunion—oppvsition to 
creeds and testimonies—compromising the 
truth to obtain external peace, are all old sins. 
They were all in the church before we came, 
and we have seen no other churches than 
those who uphold these doctrines, and those 
who oppose them. And we have continued 
in these things after many corrections and 
means used to reclaim us. After we have 
seen churches wasted and utterly ruined by 
them :—After we have seen the vitals of re- 
higion consumed by them, and the lifeless 
form only remaining, still these things are 
continued. Thus it is manifest, that our 
departure from this Bible Reformation has 
been deep, reaching even to the heart— 
wide extending to all its particulars in doc- 
trine and practice, and of long continuance, 
I now come to the second question. What 
roarks are there of God’s displeasure on ac- 
count of this? 

Ist. The several bloody persecutions which 
the people professing the Reformation have 
suffered, are to be so considered ; and they 
were often acknowledged as such by the 
more discerning of those times. However 
unjustly they suffered such things at the 
hand of men, and however godly and stead- 
{.st in their profession they may appear, on 
comparison with times of greater defection, 
yet had the Lord a ground of quarrel with 
them. For he coth not afflict nor grieve 
willingly. If they are in heaviness through 
manvifold tribulation, there is a need be.— 








































Generally he makes use of the reproofs ef 
his word first—but if they are not regarded, 
he uses stronger measures. First, an angel 
was sent ‘‘ from Gilgal to Bochim, to reprove 
Israel,” Judges ii. 1.; but when that did 
not reform them, * The anger of the Lord 
waxed hot against Israel, and he sold them 
into the hand of Cushan-rishathaim.” ch. iii. 
8. And when they sinned again, he sold 
them into the hand of Moab. And after 
that into the hand of Jabin, king of Canaan. 
It cannot be doubted that, however eminent 
in holiness and uprightness a number of the 
primitive munisters and christians was, that 
there was a rooted and growing defection 
from the truth of Christ, as delivered by the 
Apostles, before those bloody persecutions, 
which were carried on at the instance of the 
Roman Emperors ; for we see it noticed by 
the Apostles themselves in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘* The mystery of iniquity” was then 
begun to work. In like manner, although 
the lustre of Divine grace in a few gifted 
men and godly professors, was so bright at- 
ter the Reformation beam, that it has not 
even yet ceased to shine, yet we are not to 
believe that there was not a leaving of first 
Jove, both among the ministers and people 
of those favored days prior to the persecu- 
tions that were suffered, towards the end of 
the XVI. Century, and_ still more soy prior 
to those horrible massacres which character- 
ize the XVII. Century. These were the 
Lord’s furnaces through which he caused his 
people to pass to prove and try them, b 
which some were refined, and came fort 
as gold, and others passed away as vile dross. 
But when these had not the desired effect, 
still more severe measures followed. 
2d. He has hid his face from us now for 
alongtime. He has said, **I will go and 
return to my place till they acknowledge 
their offence and seek my face.”” Hos. v.15. 
This is a mark of sore displeasure. The 
brightness of his face is the cause and foun- 
tain of all the joy and health of the soul, and 
all prosperity in the chureh. Surely, then 
to take this away from his beloved, his por- 
tion and inheritance, for whom he has done 
so much, must be a proof that we have made 
ourselves very loathsome to him. But let 
us inquire, whether this be the case, really. 
This ts one of those things that is not seen by 
the eye, or heard by the ear, or directly 
perceived in any way. Itis diseovered 
the consequences and effects that follow it. 
Now what are some of these? Let it be 
remembered that the face of a gracious fa- 
ther in Christ Jesus, and the special gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit, go together. and 
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then we shall the better understand the evi- 
dences that his face is and has been long hid 
from the Reformation Churches. First, 
when God hides his face from his word, it 
becomes dark and cold, ceasing to warm 
and affect the heart. In our doubts we will 
go to it, but they are not solved. In our 
troubles and afflictions we will look to its 
promises, but we are not comforted. We 
go with our cold and hard hearts to it, but 
they neither melt nor warm. It isa sealed 
book, because his countenance does not shine 
upon it. And is not this the true state of 
the case, between the professor and his 
Bible? It bas been fur a long period with 
us and our Bible, as it was with Saul :— 
‘* God is departed from me,” said he, ‘ and 
anawereth me no more, neither by prophets 
nor by dreais.”? 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. And 
like him, too, we have ceased to consult the 
Bible in our emergent cases—it is not the 
refuge and retreat of our souls—we go to the 
witchcraft of religious fiction and pious sto- 
ries, &c., to conjure up help to us from hu- 
man fancy. Second—when he hides his 
face from the preaching of the word, it 
does not convince and persuade, nor melt 
the sinner into deep and godly sorrow, and 
he goes away more hardened in sin than he 
came, and farther from the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Sound conversion and an intelligent 
and hearty subjection to the sovereign grace 
of God in Christ, is, consequently, a rare 
thing, and far between. ‘They who are re- 
generated, are very little edified by it, and 
as little interested about it. The necessary 
conse juences of these two things is, that 
Vital religion becomes less and less visible in 
the conduct ; and the attendance on ordin- 
ances appears more iike a cold, dry form, 
than a meeting of the children of light with 
the God of salvation, in order to feast upon 
his love, As grace weakens, corruption 
strengthens and becumes more visible—in- 
difference and eyil speaking, instead of 
brotherly love and kindred sympathy—se- 
yere censures instead of forgiveness—ani- 
mosity and strife, instead of the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. Now these 
things are so true, that they are cast for a 
reproach every where upon God’s truth.+ 
‘* Cold orthodoxy,” they say, ‘* does not en- 
liven or make any revivals.”” Third—when 
God hides his face from the ministers of the 
truth, they will forget to apply it to them- 
selves—they will not cultivate the principle 
of grace in their own hearts, and they will 
be very little edifying to the people, in their 
conversation, but perhaps stumbling to some, 
and ensnaring to others, bv their untender 
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speech—very little in prayer for their flock, 
and that little very general—more concern- 
ed when choosing a text to find one on which 
they may have an opportunity of showing 
the brilliancy of their talents, and drawing 
the admiration of their audiences, than to 
seek such an one from God, by secret pray- 
er, as will be a word in season to the weary 
soul—more jealous for their honor and pop- 
ularity, than for the Lord of Hosts. And 
their office, the weight and responsibility of 
which, ought to keep them habitually hum- 
ble, and trusting to the promised sufliciency 
of Jehovah’s name, is made an occasion for 
pride and vanity—and when they meet to-~ 
gether, it is not like loving brethren, but like 
imperious lords, rivaling one another. This, 
too, is another sad token existing amongst us, 
that his face is hid ina dark and dismal cloud, 
so that our prayers cannot pass through. 

3d. Another mark of his sore displeasure 
is, that he has smote us with many griev- 
ous spiritual plagues. A thick dark film 
is gathering upon the eyes of our understand- 
ing, insomuch that we can no more discern 
the distinct character of any object in the 
spiritual kingdom of God, nor when it is 
day and when it is night with the church, 
When the weary traveller is calling to the 
watchman, * What of the night, watchman, 
what of the night ?”? we are persuading our- 
selves that the day is dawned—that the 
millenary sun isrisen. When we meet with 
truth in the streets, the sweet word of 
Christ’s patience, we mistake her for an en- 
emy of vital religion, and take to flight, 
raising the hue and cry against her, till the 
multitude gathering, puts her downas a dis- 
turber of the peace. But if gaudy, talka- 
tive hypocrisy, or proud self righteousness 
meet us, so miserably blind are we, that 
with open embrace we receive her as the 

jous, the meek, and lowly. If Divine 
Mercy present herself im all her ineffable 
b@anties, before us, we see nothing attrac- 
tive, and turn away with indifference ; or 
if the terrors of Divine judgment arra 
themselves before us, we are not afraid, be- 
cause we are blind. 

A hardness of heart is another plague 
that rages through the religious world. This 
is so terrible a disease, that there is nothing 
among the appointed means of cure, that ean 
arrest its progress, or check its violence.— 
The fire of the word does not melt it, nej- 
The per- 
son diseased can hear of all that the ever- 
lasting love of God has freely designed—all 
that the Son of God, has endured, and the 
amazing condescenscion of the Holy Spirit, 
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unmoved by gratitude. Can see truth, 
the accredited messenger of heaven, for bear- 
ing the tidings of pardon and the means of 
holiness down to At the nations, murdered 
in the streets, without calling for help, or 
shedding a tear;—can behold wickedness 
of every name, flowing like a torrent, and 
threatening to sweep away foundations, 
without being grieved;—it can neglect any 
duty, and refuse to be ashamed;—it can 
affect every solemn part of devotion—as 
reading, praying, fasting, praising, hearing, 
communing, without a single corresponding 
emotion, or a thought about it ;—it can con- 
tinue from year to year to profane the Sab- 
bath, by a vain, light, irreverent conversa- 
tion, laughter and foolish jesting; in the very 
face of reproof, without reprehension. But 
1 must stop, for there is nothing so daring, 
or so sguies toa tender conscience, that 
it cannot do. 

A dumbness has sealed the lips of most 
professors, on spiritual subjects. ‘They have 
not a word to say, in commendation of Christ, 
or his people, or cause. When one pro- 


- fessing Christian meets with another, it 


might be supposed, that the first and most 
interesting topic would be religion, in some 
one of its particulars ; its duties, its comforts, 
its truths, its incomparable excellencies, or 
the opposition made to it by the world, or 
the temptations which they have endured 
from Satan, or the deceitful workings of 
their own hearts. And that, by this means, 
they would endeavor to enliven their hea- 
venward journey. But itis not so. Pa- 
rents and children, husbands and wives, pass 
years of Sabbaths together, and not a word 
like godly converse escapes their lips,— 
Friends and neighbors, yea, ministers and 
people, can meet on many interesting occa- 
sions, without a word of this kind. We go 
to scenes of distress, and to the house of 
mourning, yea, to the house of God, and 
return without a word exchanged on those 
subjects that ought to be all absorbing. And 
where this disease has not yet completed its 
ravages, it takes a great effort to bring forth 
a very few generals, in the driest and most 
formal manner. But let the subject be 
changed, and we have immediately the use 
of speech. Would it not be deemed a very 
extraordinary thing if two professed friends 
should travel the same road, to the same 
place, for the same end, without conversing 
about the affairs of the journey? This is a 
grievous disease. 

An appearance of religion without re- 
olity, (or shall I call it hypocrisy,) is a wide 
spreading _ thisday. There isa great 
deal of “professing to know God, but in 


works denying him.” It must be obvious 
to any attentive observer, that this genera- 
tion is not excelled or equalled by any one 
preceding it, in professing. We profess 
to make the Bible purely and exclusively 
our standard for every thing in religion.— 
We profess to have a zeal for souls that flames 
out to the ends of the world. But is it ac- 
companied by a just and comely Fone sco 
of personal and family religion, and holy ex- 
ample? And are we continually searching 
the scriptures to see if our hearts and lives, 
our private and public social conduct coin- 
cides with them or not? Is it not the fact 
that a close walking with God is a thing 
scarcely known, and as to personal or family 
humiliation or thanksgiving, where is it -— 
Is it not a fact, that men will profess to re- 
ceive and hold a confession, while the pur- 
poses of deadly opposition are already form- 
ed against it? Is it not a fact, that many 
borrow its orthodox name and phraseology 
to veil their heresy? Do not many as- 
sume the place of a public teacher of the 
whole truth, which implies a promise to keep 
nothing back, yet wittingly keep back all 
those truths which would not make for the 
effect which they wish to produce? Is it 
not a fact, that the disparity between pro- 
fession and practice, is sufficiently wide to 
prove the existence of this spiritual plague, 
in the purest branches of the Reformation ? 

Enthusiasm is another plague of the day. 
We consider ourselves the most favored, 
and the most wise generation that ever was 
on God’s earth. Our fathers, at the Re- 
formation, were but fools and children, in 
comparison with us. We live in a wonder- 
ful era for doing great things, and making 
great discoveries, especially in religion.— 
The political and scientific world, and the 
church also, were only in their infancy, till 
we arose. urs is the blessed, favored day 
of the Millenium! All things will soon be 
new modelled to suit its brightness and 
glory! Such down pourings of the Spirit! 
Such numbers converted, and added to the 
church! Such mighty associations as we 
have and enjoy, cannot be short of proof 
that we are favored of heaven! I give these 
as specimens of the enthusiasm which pre- 
vails, and which any one acquainted with 
the current language of the oulpit and press, 
cannot fail to meet. This is another sore 
malady, in as much as sober truth is by it 
despised, which alone could, by the Divine 
blessing, cure it, and because severe disap- 
pointment, infidelity, and perhaps Atheism, 
must follow it. 

Horrible errors and strong delusions is 
another horrible plague of this time. As the 
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preceding diseases prepare the mind for any 
thing, and predispose it especially for re- 
ceiving the grossest error, so the grossest 
delusions and damning errors are coming in 
upon the churches. Seminaries are pouring 
forth men who deny the Lord Jesus to be 
the only begotten, eternal Son of the Fa- 
ther, and his fellow and equal—and men 
who teach that God is the author of sin—that 
man has, naturally, ability to believe, repent 
and get religion and save himself, as much 
so as to rise from his seat—that he is able 
to comply with the terms of the gospel— 
yea, and ability to love God, even after he 
is in Hell!! And, horrible to tell, these 
blasphemies are cried up as the blessed 
means of drawing down the showers of the 
Spirit, and of reviving the church!! We 
cannot tell the precise extent to which these 
errors, and others of the same kindred pre- 
vail, but we know that they are entertained 
and welcomed in many of those churches 
that have originated from the Reformatior., 
and who, in their formularies, still retain 
the name. We have reason to believe, that 
on both sides of the Atlantic, Unitarian and 
Arminian errors, taken in all their shades and 
modifications, are sitting down like an incubus 
upon the churches, and threatening them 
with death—and that by them the Reformed 
Churches in Scotland, England, Ireland and 
America, France, Holland and Switzerland, 
are brought exceedingly low—and some of 
these are almost gone. We know that eve- 
ry facility that the Education Society, sev- 
eral Theological Institutions and Missionary 
Boards, and the boards of many societies by 
way of agencies, can afford, is given to the 
men who propagate some of these doctrines, 
and carefully withheld from those who are 
willing to speak the whole truth. And such 
is the ignorance, the enthusiasm, or the in- 
difference of the people generally, that they 
are prepared and willing to receive almost 
any thing as the doctrines of religion, if on- 
ly they may be held at a cheap rate. 
Infidelity and scepticism 1s another and 
still more awful plague, that has an alarming 
spread; because there is scarcely a hope 
remaining when a man is seized with it, that 
he will ever recover. Besides the unparal- 
leled success, of the old school of avowed 
infidelity, there is a new school sprung up 
under the cover of professed veneration for 
Religion, by which it is deceiving the cred- 
ulous, confiding and charitable multitude.— 
And it has gotten many of the strong holds 
into its possession, and has entered unsus- 
pected, the very citadel. That the spirit 
ef accommodation and compromise most 
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extensively prevails, will not be denied, for 
it is boasted as a part of the glory of this time. 
Now it is manifest, to demonstration, that 
when this is set up, whether tacitly or open- 
ly, as a principle or rule of interpretation, 
infidelity and scepticism must be the last 
conslusion. That Bible, which is alike fa- 
vorable with its authority, to the sentiments 
and projects of so many different parties, 
cannot possibly be the word of God. So 
concludes the avowed Deist, and we greatly 
mistake, if this very conclusion does not 
rise already, in a secret whisper, within the 
advocates of accommodation themselves.— 
And sooner or later it will speak so as to 
be heard over the world. While party ends 
are subserved by it, it will be thought pru- 
dent, no doubt, to pay a tribute of fair words 
and rhetorical speeches to the inspiration of 
the Bible, but when that ceases, then! 

Love for this present world is another 
plague which is not less terrible or deadly, 
because less feared and more common still, 
than any of the preceding. It has in it the 
essence of opposition to every thing that 
comes from heaven. It resists all convic- 
tions, disregards all remonstrances, defies all 
threatenings, overlooks all other interests or 
claims. It claims the whole heart and mind,and 
becomes the all absorbing idol of the soul. 
I say, this plague is more common than the 
preceding. It is so much so, that it isa rare 
thing to find a man unaffected by it, or that 
is **content with food and raiment,’ or 
“things honest in the sight of all men.”— 
Honors, profits, and the thoughts for to-mor- 
row, bear down present spiritual comforts— 
christian attachments, pote macnere vows and 
every thing that stand in their way. And 
when these are not in immediate prospect, 
men cannot rest, even men professing god- 
liness, in situations where they could live 
honestly, but they must arise and go in 
quest of them. 

All these are great and terrible spiritual 
plagues, every one of which threatens death, 
and nothing but the sovereign grace of God 
can prevent it. But some who will admit 
so much, will yet question their being judi- 
cial inflictions from God. To such I would 
observe, that though those things are our 
sins, that does not prevent them from being 
also our punishment ; and [ would suggest 
for onlin, without illstrating, the fol- 
lowing texts, as bearing on this point. 

*¢ And the Lordsaid unto Moses—I have 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart and the heart of 
his servants,”? Exod. x.1. “ He hath blind- 
ed their eyes and hardened their hearts that 
they should not see with their eyes nor un- 
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derstand with their hearts, and be converted 
and I should heal them, Isa. vi. 9. John. xii. 
40. “The Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep and hath closed your 
eyes ; the prophets and your rulers the seers 
hath he covered. And the vision of all.is 
become unto you as ihe words of a book tltat 
is sealed, which men deliver to one that is 
learned ; saying, read this I pray thee, and 
he saith, J] cannot, for it is sealed; and the 
book is delivered to him that is not learned, 
saying read this, I prey thee, and he saith 
I am not learned, Isa. xxix. 10, 1], 12.— 
“If the prophet be deceived when he hath 
spoken a thing, I the Lord have deceiv- 
ed that prophet, and I will stretch out my 
hand upon him and will destroy him from the 
midst of my people Israel. Ezek. xiv. 9 
‘* Because they had not executed my judg- 
ments, but had despised my statutes, and had 
polluted my sabbaths, and their eyes were 
after their father’s idols, wherefore, also, I 
gave them statutes that were not good, and 
judgments whereby they should not live.” 
ch. xx. 24, 25. * For this cause God shall 
send them strong delusions that they may 
believe a lie, that they might all be dam- 
ned who believe not the truth, but had plea- 
sure in unrighteousness. 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. 

It may be inquired again, what need of 
all this alarm? Is there not balm in Gilead, 
ig there no Physician there? I answer yes, 
but so infatuated and so mad are we to our 
own destruction that we will not appply to 
him, but like the woman are ed all 
onr substance on earthly physicians, of no 
value, camp meetings, anxious meetings, four 
days meetings, revivals, societies, unions, 
and coalescences, and every other expedient 
which human skill can bring up and prepare 
and set abroad with some fair promising la- 
bel. At the same time it is every day be- 
coming more manifest that we are “ nothing 
the better, but rather grow worse.”* And it 
rust needs be that the crisis js not far off, 
for the charm of these medicines cannot pos- 
sibly stand. The sinking of the vital pow- 
ers are already visible to many, and must iv- 
evitably be soon undeniable by all. 

4th. There have been a great many ex- 
ternal strokes inflicted as a mark of Divine 
displeasure, at our departure from reforma- 
tion principles. Without determining pre- 
cisely in particular cases, we cannot look back 
on the desolating wars, famines, pestilences, 
riots and revolutions, which have character- 
ized the history of those places for fifty years 
back where the reformation once flourished, 
without perceiving indications of Divine dis- 
pleasure at the backsliding and apostacy of 


the churches in those places. And although 
he smote them they have only went on more 
frowardly still. They have revolted more 
and more. 

5th. While he has taken away the godly 
from the evil to come, so that few. very few 
are left to sigh and cry and to make interces- 
sion in the breach; he has in a providen- 
tial way, raised up a race of children to be 
pastors, who babble nonsense in their sport, 
and sport with their own deceivings; and 
while they make the loftiest pretensions, and 
speak with the utmost self confidence to the 
people, they are so profoundly ignorant that 
they know not which be the first principles 
of the oracles of God. In addition to this 
may be mentioned also the shocking delu- 
sions and impostures that now and then come 
abroad in the world, and receive such a mea- 
sure of countenance as justly astonishes so- 
ber reason. Such are the pretenders to new 
revelations, working of miracles—speaking 
with unknown tongues, &c. 

6th. It may also be considered as another 
indication that ** vile men are high in place,” 
and its consequence ‘the wicked walking 
on each side.” For if it is to be considered 
as an expression of favor * when kings be- 
come nursing fathers, and queens nursing 
mothers to the church, by a parity of reason 
it is a frown when those in power are ene- 
mies of al! righteousness, and with a pride 
that would befit the prince of devils, trample 
on Christian institutions. I know not to 
what quarter, or what nation in the civilized 
world to look for a righteous ruler, but I do 
know where to look for profane swearers, 
sabbath-breakers, partial and perfidious men, 
occupying high places of trust and power, 
in more countries than one. And their weight 
and influence go to sink a nation not less 
certainly than righteousness exalts it. 

7th. The present aspect of Divine Prov- 
idence is truly dreadful. There is no place 
in the earth that we hear of being at rest. 
The whole world seems to be in the convul- 
sive agonies of revolution. Foundations are 
shaking in both hemispheres as with an earth- 
quake. The sword is every where glitter- 
ing and ready to be bathed in the blood of 
the nations. The pestilence stalks over the 
earth cutting down his thousands, and bid- 
ding defiance to all human skill. Yet, as- 
tonishing as it may be, it is true, that no 
man lays it to heart—none says, return. I 
have seen it admitted once respecting the 
Cholera Morbus ** that it appeared to be the 
special appointment of Providence, that it 
should take its course over the world,” and 
it reminded me of the magicians of Egypt, 
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who said to Pharaoh respecting the plague 
of the lice,— This is the finger of God.” 
Their magic could not carry them out, and 
this was their excuse, and for a similar rea- 
son was this conceded to Providence respect- 
ing the Cholera. It could not be accounted 
for upon those principles on which men usu- 
ally try to explain God out of the govern- 
ment of his own creation. 

There is the greatest apathy prevailing re- 
specting both judgments and mercies. His 
judgments are not considered to be such.— 
His mercies and long-suffering are not re- 
garded. All mind their own things, but alas 
for the things of Christ! The only ground 
of a sinner’s hope, before a just and holy 
God—the scriptural order, character and du- 
ty of the church—the interest of posterity— 
the good of community as certainly connec- 
ted with the preservation of religion as taught 
in the Bible, and the glory of God, few, ve- 
ry few indeed care for them. There is an 
utter distaste for plain, sober truth, every 
where prevailing, and also to the men who 
are devoted toit. They are not to be borne 
with. Their doctrine is accounted an anti- 
quated system adapted toa less civilized and 
enlightened state of society. Bible truth 
cannot keep up with the present march of 
improvement. I repeat it, justification by the 
righteousness of Christ impUuTED and receiv- 
ed by faith, this age of professors rejects as 
far behind its advanced stage in the know- 
ledge of religion!! Ina word, there is a dis- 
position manifested to vindicate and defend 
every point of defection. ‘* We have loved 
strangers and after them we will go.” Tak- 
ing all these things into view, I think we 
have reason to conclude, first, that there has 
beena great defection from the Reformation, 
‘and second, that there are many tokens of 
God’s righteous displeasure on that account. 
Reader, let you and me not forget to make 
application to ourselves of what has been 
written. We certainly cannot plead inno- 
cence. And inso far as we cannot, we 
ought to consider these tokens of displeasure 
as against us. Let us, without delay, go to 
the blood of sprinkling, and with purpose of 
heart return with weeping and supplication. 
And then if we can use any means to unde- 
ceive others as to what is Bible religion and 
what is not, let us without one moment’s 
delay, use them. I shall conclude with one 
inference from the maxim, viz: there has 
been no new religion since the giving of the 
first promise in paradise, which | shall illus- 
trate in my next. 

(To be Continued.) 
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[For the Religious Monitor. | 
REMARKS ON MR. BARNES’ SERMON, 
[Concluded fiom page 603.} 

Though these remarks are made on the 
sermon of an individual, his. sentiments are 
by no means. to be regarded as peculiar to 
himself. The same doctrines have been ex- 
tensively propagated throughout the United 
States. Many of the brethren of Mr. B. 
have expressed in the most public manner, 
their entire coincidence with his views. The 
decision of the last General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church has given a powerful 
sanction to this new divinity : and as far as 
the influence of that church is felt, it must 
now be in favor of this system as at least a 
harmless way of explaining the gospel.— 
There is much of this corrupt leaven in oth- 
er societies: and something of it may exist 
where it is least suspected. Those churches 
which have hitherto escaped it, would act 
both unwisely and sinfully if they should feel 
themselves secure. These opinions may be 
readily imbibed by the young, from teachers, 
and companions at college ; their principles 
may in various ways be perverted ere they 
are aware of their danger; and from our 
public seminaries these dangerous opinions 
may find their way into our pulpits, may 
pass unobserved, and finally obtain advocates 
among the hearers It is partly to a con- 
viction of this danger derived from personal 
experience that these communications owe 
their origin. ‘Though independent of these 
considerations, we have a common interest 
in the cause of truth, as maintained or de- 
serted by all «parts of the church. True 
charity is not limited by the boundaries of 
denominations or of kingdoms ; it rejoices in 
the truth, wherever, and by whomsoever 
maintained, and unites with its friends against 
error and iniquity by whomsoever defended. 
It is high time that all the friends of sound 
doctrine should at least be so far united as 
with one heart and one consent, to strive to- 
gether against that desolating flood of error 
which is overturning the works of former 
generations, breaking through all the obstruc- 
tions of-creeds, professions, and solemn vows, 
which from north to south, and from east to 
west, is threatening to sweep everything be- 
fore it. 

Having said so much of the main doc- 
trines of Mr. B’s sermon it will not be ne- 
cessary to detain the reader long in consid- 
ering others which in general grow out of 
those already noticed, and which must either 
stand or fall with them. 

That the soul is active in regeneration, 
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naturally follows from the other doctrines of 
the sermon, and is plainly taught by making 
regeneration and conversion the same thing. 
‘*This change” it is said, ‘has been called re- 
generation, or the new birth, or conversion.” 
Conversion signifies a turning to the Lord, 
in which the soul is ardently active, and if 
it be the same with regeneration, the soul 
must be considered as active in regeneration 
also. Regeneration is the act of God infu- 
sing a principle of life into the sinner, it is 
his begetting us by the word of truth,—his 
creating us anew in Christ Jesus, and is nev- 
er described as any action of our own. On 
the other hand, conversion is the first mani- 
festation of the new life, thus communicated 
to the soul, and differs from it as the effect 
from its cause. Regeneration is variously 
described as a new birth, a new creation, a 
resurrection from the dead, a taking away of 
the heart of stone, and giving an heart of 
flesh, all which as clearly intimate as words 
or figures could do it, that the soul is passive. 
It is not an act of God respecting the soul, 
like justification or adoption, but an act of 
God upon the soul; yet man can no more 
be active in it than the dead can be active 
in restoring themselves to life, or that which 
is not, in giving itself being. In conformity 
with the other doctrines of the sermon, re- 
generation is dot described as any supernatu- 
ral change of the whole man, but as “a rev- 
olution of character,” a change of feelings, 
views and pursuits, including benevolence 
and virtue, friendliness to religion, co-opera- 
tion in what is good, and almost everything 
embraced ina life of sanctification. by 
this way of speaking, men are kept from 
seeing their dependence on the grace of God, 
and are built up in the belief that there is in- 
deed nothing wanting but the will; that if 
they only have the will they can regenerate 
themselves ; and may make this revolution 
of character, as a mere revolution of charac- 
ter may be made by the force of their own 
natural abilities. 

Mr. B. uniformly places repentance be- 
fore faith. He calls it “the former act” 
in distinction from faith as the latter act.— 
Repentance is sometimes used in the script- 
ure for the whole work of grace, and some- 
times for that legal and deadly sorrow which 
arises from fear or a sense of wrath; in the 
former case it includes faith, in the latter it 
may precede it But when it is used ina 
strict and proper sense, for that sorrow for 
sin, which is peculiar to the people of God, 
there are many serious objections against the 
doctrine of its priority. If it were before 
faith, then it might be defined, A natural 
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act of the sinner in lis ungodly, unjusti- 
fed state, in which out of a legal sense of 
sin, and without any apprehension of the 
mercy of God in Christ, he doth with grief 
and hatred of his sin, turn from it to Ged, 
as his enemy and avenging Judge, with a 
Full but hopeless purpose of, and endeavor 
after new obedience. Faith has always 
been regarded in the churches of the reform- 
ation as the leading grace in our salvation, 
as the eye by which spiritual things are dis- 
cerned, and the hand by which they are re- 
ceived. And it is only by faith that repent- 
ance itself can be received. ‘* Christ is ex- 
alted to give repentance.” This implies 
that it is our duty and privilege, to receive 
repentance as his gift; but how could this 
be done without faith? It is faith which 
works in us love and hope and deisre, and 
all those affections which constitute the es- 
sence of repentance, and without these af- 
fections, our sorrow would only offend God, 
and drive us farther from his ways. ‘With- 
out faith it is impossible to please God,’’ 
and this must be true of every outward work, 
and of every inward exercise. The only 
effectual and acceptable motives to godly 
sorrow are furnished by faith. We mourn 
for sin because by faith we look on Christ as 
ierced for our sims. We turn from iniquity 
Geet by faith we understand that it is de- 
filing and rumous to the soul, and dishonor- 
ing to God. We are encouaaged to this by 
believing that there is forgiveness with Him, 
that he may be feared, and grace to heal us 
and subdue our iniquities. We turn unto 
the Lord because he is the Lord our God. 
If the Scriptures sometimes mention repent- 
ance before faith, so they sometimes mention 
faith before repentance. We ought to look 
to the meaning of the Spirit, and not build 
our faith on the varying order of words. 
But it is not so surprising to find repent- 
ance placed before faith, as to find both re- 
pentance and faith placed before regene- 
ration. After a description of the feelings 
and hopes included in regeneration, we are 
told that ‘* these high feelings, these exalted 
hopes are conferred on no one who repents 
not of his sins, and believes not on the Son 
of God.” Mr. B. admits that in regenera- 
tion man ‘ begins to live.” Of course he 
repents and believes, before he lives, and 
his doing these things while he is dead is the 
indispensible condition of his bemg made 
alive. He describes repentance as including 
sorrow for sin and purposes of amendment, 
and faith as including Aatred of sin, reliance 
on Christ’s merits, willingness to bein the 
hands of a holy God, and all these and oth- 
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er things mentioned, the sinner must do be- 
fore he begins to live, or can have a right to 
life. Is it not the plain amount of these 
statements, that God renews the soul because 
of what is done by man in his unrenewed 
state? Is not the doctrine, that works per- 
formed by the natural man entitle him tosu- 
pernatural grace, as clearly taught in these 
words, as ever it was taught by a Roman 
Catholic ? The only ground for hesitating as 
to a perfect agreement with this most perni- 
cious doctrine of the man of sin, is in respect 
to supernatural grace. ‘This it is believed, 
was admitted and defended by the Catholics 
in opposition to Pelagius. It is extremely 
doubtful whether Mr. B. would be equally 
orthodox on this subject as well as some oth- 
ers. His views respecting original sin and 
natural ability are at least at irreconcileable 
war with the doctrine of supernatural grace. 
And this doctrine is not only not taught but 
appears to be opposed, by the great pains ta- 
ken to assure us that there is no compulsion 
in our salvation, that nothing is wanting but 
the will, and that no violence is done to it, 
that it is only influenced by motives. It is 
difficult to see to what use supernatural grace 
could be applied according to these views, 
even if the necessity of it were verbally ad- 
nitted. 

The sum of these doctrines is, that good 
works precede, prepare the way for, and 
entitle to pardon and justification. That 
this is no perversion of Mr. B.’s_senti- 
ments, the following citations will sufficient- 
ly prove. After stating at length the work 
of the Spirit on the soul of the sinner, in 
which he represents him as calling the sinner’s 
attention to the word, “leading his thoughts in 
a proper manner in the dispensations of Prov- 
idence, og distaste for the ways and 
wages of sin, and a panting and breathing of 
the soul after enjoyments suited to its nature,” 
he goes on to show in the next paragraph, 
how all these and other works prepare the 
sinner for the struggle ‘*‘ to secure the salva- 
tion of his soul; and under the guidance of 
this spirit, he goes willingly and cheerfully, 
where he would not of himself go, to pardon 
and peace.” All this goodness described as 
the effect of the Spirit, must therefore be sup- 
posed to precede pardon. “God”? it is said, 
“begins the work, disposes the sinner to 
act, and pray and repent, and gives him par- 
don.” There is no obscurity in this state- 
ment. It evidently means that we must act 
and pray and repentin a gracious manner,— 
as ** disposed” to these things by God, be- 
fore we have any reason to look to him for 
pardon. So again we are told of God’s “re~ 
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newing and pardoning,” and “ of his awak- 
ening, renewing, sprinkling with Christ’s 
blood, and fe Fas sins.” And after a 
description of faith as following repentance, 
and of regeneration as confened on those 
only who repent and believe, in which des- 
cription the whole work of sanctification is 
inciuded, it is added that “‘ in connexion with 
this act of believing, the sinner is pardoned 
and justified:”” In these passages it is plain- 
ly taught that the influences of the Spirit, 
manifesting themselves in prayer, in repent- 
ance, in faith, in hatred of sin, in right dis- 
positions towards God, in the renewal of the 
soul, and indeed, in the whole work of sanc- 
tification, must precede, and as conditions en- 
title the sinner to pardon. It would be dif- 
ficult to find in the writings ofany professed 
believer of the Bible, a doctrine more com- 
pletely subversive of the grace of God in our 
salvation. The author indeed, abounds in 
disavowals of all intention to take from God 
the glory of this work and give it to man, 
but netwithstanding, these doctrines do di- 
vide the honor with man,—do give glory to 
**the poor human nature.” Christ tells us 
of one who made the same disayowal, who 
said, “God I thank thee I am not as other 
men are,” and yet the leading trait in his 
character was, that he trusted in himself, and 
despised others. The glory is given to God 
in that he begins the work by disposing us 
to what is good, but can the author say that 
nothing is attributed to the activity of man, 
nothing to his fulfilment of conditions,—no- 
thing to his “ mighty and persevering strug~ 
gles: God is represented as laying the 
foundatioa, but man finishes the work. God 
opens the door of salvation to all, but man 
by his own ‘* most mighty and persevering 
struggle, secures the salvation of his soul.” 
God puts all upon a level, man makes him- 
self to difler. And God or man must have 
the greater glory according as he that begins, 
or he that finishes the work, is considered 
as having the more honorable part. 
hatha to these views it would be un- 
lawful for a sinner to trust in the mercy of 
God alone, or to trust in it at once. We 
should be ruined by believing on the ground 
of the faithful word of God, that we should 
be saved, before we had fulfilled the requis- 
ite conditions. It would be highly improper 
and dangerous to direct sinners without ex- 
ception to believe on Christ for salvation. 
And if any should believe before they had 
been dispossd to ‘‘ act, pray and repent,”’ and 
before they were ‘‘renewed,” they would 
be condemned for believing, and it might cor- 
rectly be said, He that believeth not is ap- 
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roved, because le was not prepared to be- 
ote not having fulfilled the requisite con- 
ditions ; and he that believeth is condemned 
because he believeth already, and before he 
had repented and done the things which 
would warrant bis faith. It appears also ut- 
terly inconsistent with the aforesaid doctrine 
tosay that God justifies the ungodly, and that 
we are reconciled when enemies. If God 
do not justify men before they have repent- 
ance, which is a godly sorrow, the justified 

rson could not be altogether ungodly. If 
he do not justify till we are so graciously dis- 
ep towards him as is asserted, we cannot 

e regarded as altogether enemies. Nor can 
a justification of this kind be of grace, and 
without works. It is evidently supposed 
that pardon has so much dependence on works 
that no one can receive pardon but on the 
condition of performing them. ‘The reader 
who desires to see an able refutation of this 
error as taught by Bellamy and others of the 
same school, is referred to Dr. Anderson’s 
** Precious Truth,’ Letter, xi. 

A conclusion from the preceding doctrines 
is, that there is no assurance of life but 
from its fruits. If we are to be saved on 
the ground of conditions by us fulfilled, it ne- 
cessarily follows that the fulfilling of these con- 
ditions is the only evidence of salvation.— 
This the author explicitly declares. ‘The 
evidence of this great change is to be sought 
in the life. By their fruits they shall be 
known. They shall grow in grace. They 
shall be progressively sanctified. They, and 
they only, have evidence of this change, who 
die unto sin, and live unto righteousness, 
&c.”? And among the evidences, which are 
essential, is perseverance to theend. “ They 
and they he have evidence of this change, 
who persevere unto the end.” If there be 
any comfort or advantage in the doctrine of 

erseverance which the author professes to 
bold, it is reduced to nothing by this doctrine 
of conditions, seeing moves br. to the above 
no man can ever have the evidence of his being 
in a gracious state, until he has persevered 
in that state to the end. This is not to be 
regarded as a mere —— but as the na- 
tive consequence of the doctrine of condi- 
tions. Those who hold to them must regard 

erseverance as among them, seeing it is in- 
culeated with the same appearance of condi- 
tionality as faith or repentance, of course, as 
no one has reason to believe that he will be 
saved but on the ground of bis fulfilling all 
these conditions, no one can have sufficient 

round to believe that he is in a gracious 
state and will be saved, till he has fulfilled 
this condition of perseverance to the end. It 
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is difficult to understand what the advocates 
of these doctrines understand by faith in Je- 
sus Christ. It has been pnt considered 
as an acceptance of him as offered in the gos- 
pel. In this acceptance we credit the record 
of God testifying to us that eternal life is in 
him. On the ground of this faithful word of 
God we believe that we shall be saved. Our 
assurance of salvation is therefore founded, 
not on the goodness which we observe in 
ourselves, but upon the faithfulness of God 
in his word. It receives confirmation from 
the fruits of the Spit appearing in the heart 
and life, but has not its origin in them. God 
in his word makes a grant, or bequest of 
Christ. Ifwe exercise the same faith in him 
which we would exercise in an honorable 
man, we would believe that what was thus 
given was ours, on the ground of the good- 
ness and honesty of the giver; but according 
to the preceding view, we ought not to put 
such trust in Ged ; we ought not to believe 
that the inheritance is ours on the ground of 
the gift or bequest of the Father ; we ought 
not to believe this till we have actually en- 
tered on the possession, enjoyed its fruits, 
and continued in them to the end. This kind 
of faith gives no other glory to God than 
that which practically says, We will not be- 
lieve the professions of a friend farther than 
we see them proved by actual performance. 
This faith says, We will not believe that God 
will save us till we find that we are actually 
saved. This notion of there being no assur- 
ance of life but by works is contradicted by, 
practical examples. ‘The case of the thief 
who suffered with Christ will be sufficient a¢ 
a specimen of such examples. What rea- 
son had he to believe that he would be with 
Christ in Paradise ? He had the faithful wore 
of Christ, and no doubt the Spirit of Christ 
witnessing with his spirit; but it would be 
impossible to find in him all the evidences 
which Mr. B. enumerates as essential to 
warrant him to believe that he would be sav- 
ed. The whole of these questions about con- 
ditions and assurance might be settled by 
an answer to this one. Was it the duty of 
this malefactor when Christ said to bim, * to- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” to 
6 Been at once this promise, or to wait till 
he found evidence that he had believed it, 
and had fulfilled the other conditions of life ? 
His case is in nothing essentially different 
from that of other hearers of the gospel, to 
whom God says, “To-day if ye will hear 
his voice,” and, “* To you is the word of this 
salvation sent.” 

There is no doctrine on which more stress 
is laid in proof of the Calvinism of the new 
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school divines, than the doctrine of the de- 
crees of God, So far as their views on this 
subject are correctly exhibited by Mr. B., 
it is the very last ground on which they 
should plead for the shelter of this name.— 
There has always appeared to such as have 
considered this system, a strange inconsisten- 
cy between their doctrines of particular elec- 
tion, and indefinite atonement. But with 
suitable explanation, this inconsistency is quite 
removed. The doctrine of the decrees is so 
explained in the sermon that the Arminian 
could have nothing to object, unless it were 
that these explanations were more liberal 
than those of his own creed. The sum of 
what is taught is, that the decrees of God 
are temporal and limited, and may be 
Srustrated. 

In the first place, it is taught that election 
and reprobation are temporal acts of God, 
subsequent to faith or final unbelief, so that 
a ne is not elect till he believes, nor rep- 
robate till he dies in an unbelieving state.— 
It is said of those whose hearts are not chang- 
ed, that they “choose not to be saved, and 
God has not yet chosen to renew and pardon 
them.” If it were supposed according to 
the scripture, that believers were chosen in 
Christ from the beginning, and before the 
foundation of the world, it could not be said 
that God had not yet chosen to renew and par- 
don them, though they might not yet be actu- 
ally renewed or pardoned, because they are 
chosen to be holy and without blame as soon 
as they are chosen at all. It should be ob- 
served, that it is not of the works of God 
that the author is here speaking, but of his 
decrees: So that it is of the divine decree of 
election that this choice is to be understood, 
and this is clearly asserted not to take place 
till the heart of the sinner is changed. The 
same opinion is more fully expressed in the 
words which immediately follow. “ No man 
has a right to conclude that he is shut out 
from salvation, except by the fact. If he 
loves sin, and will not repent and believe the 
gospel, he has no evidence that he will be 
saved ; and if he persist in this course, he 
will be among the reprobate and be damned 
by his own choice. If he should repent and 
believe, he would be saved, and be among 
the elect, and give the glory to God.”” Here 
it is plainly taught that election is subsequent 
to faith, and reprobation to final unbelief. — 
The very same person is supposed to have 
it in his power by believing or not believing, 
to be elect or reprobate. If he believe not 
he will be reprobate,—if he, the same per- 
son, believe, he will be elect. The phrase 
“shyt out from salvation” as descriptive of 
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reprobation is exceptionable, and calculated 
to excite prejudice against the doctrine as it 
is held by Calvinists. They do not believe 
that reprobation is a shutting out from salva- 
tion. There is an open door set before all 
hearers of the gospel, and reprobation does 
not shut it. ‘This is God’s passing by or 
leaving men to perish, which is totally dif- 
ferent from shutting the door against them. 

The decrees of God are not spoken of as 
having a respect to all creatures, and all their 
actions, but in the same language with the 
Arminians, are described as having respect 
to what God himself does. “What God 
does he intends to do,” not he intended but 
intends: ‘it is right for him to purpose to 
do. What he does, he always means to do.” 
Agreeably to the preceding notion of the de- 
crees they are spoken of as purposes contem- 
poraneous with the divine works. Every 
man designs to do the thing which he actu- 
ally does ; in like manner the decrees of God 
are spoken of as only meaning that he acts 
agreeably to his present intentions ; that is, 
he does not intend one thing and do another 
by mistake, or constraint, but does the thing 
which he intends to do; and though he is 
not expressly limited in his purposes to his 
own works, there is nothing said to lead to 
a supposition that his purposes extend beyond 
them. 

The power of man to frustrate the decrees 
of God is a doctrine of this school, and im- 
plied in the above pe eae Whatever 
God’s purposes may be in regard to us, it 
depends on us whether they shall be effectu- 
alor not. If it be supposed that we are elect, 
then we have power to make ourselves rep- 
robate ; if reprobate, we have power to make 
ourselves elect. ‘* Millions,’? we are told, 
“do not receive the gospel, and in regard to 
them the benefits of the plan are lost, and to 
them, in a certain sense, the plan may be 
said to be in vain.” Unless this be a very 
uameaning repetition, the idea intended must 
be that there are many who derive no bene- 
fit from the plan of salvation, and not only so, 
but the plan itself may be in a certain sense 
in vain, so far as they are concerned. That 
is, some of the counsels of God are vain; 
they do not stand, and his pleasure embraced 
in them is never done. This follows naturally 
from the doctrine of an atonement intended 
for all, and effectual only toa part. This 
necessarily supposes that the divine intention 
is frustrated in respect to all those who are 
not saved. ‘God made men” says Mr. B. 
“ to glorify himself in their holiness and fe- 
licity.”” He teaches also that the atonement 
of Christ was intended for all. But neither 
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of these plans have prospered, except toa 
limited extent, so that the purpose of God 
has been twice defeated. Man it seems has 
all the requisite power to do according to his 
own will, and to defeat the designs of God. 
God himself can only succeed in his designs 
so far as it pleases the sovereign creature man. 

The subjection of God to the welfare of 
the universe comes perhaps the nearest to 
originality of any part of this system, though 
in some branches of the doctrine, it has been 
anticipated by the noted Biddle of England, 
and the authors of the Racovian Catechism. 
In one place we are told that in the distribu- 
tion of his favors, God acts by a rule which 
he has not made known to us, nor the reason 
ofit. But nothing can be kept hid from *¢ the 
increasing light of this day.” On the next 
page we have a rule given us, according to 
which God is obliged to regulate all his per- 
fections and plans ; and this is the welfare of 
the universe. According to the old divinity, 
if it had been asked, why the purposes of 
God are not changed, it would have been 
answered because he is immutable, and that 
he is immutable because he is God. 1, says 
he, am the Lord, I change not. But accor- 
ding to the new divinity the answer would 
be, that God is immutable, because the wel- 
fare of the universe demands it. ‘In him,” 
says Mr. B., ‘‘is no change, no shadow of 
turning. Hehas nonewplan. We would 
have no security of the salvation of an indi- 
vidual if he changed—no security that an act 
of justice would ever be done to any of the 
living or the dead. The welfare of the 
universe demands that he should have an 
unchanging plan, &c.” If this way of sta- 
ting things be correct, then itis evident that 
a contrary supposition would render a con- 
trary character necessary in the divine being. 
If the welfare of the universe demanded it, 
or would be better promoted, he must change 
from his plan. Immutability is not therefore 
regarded as belonging naturally, necessarily, 
and essentially to God, and the uniformity 
of his plans is only to be predicated on the 
state of his works. In other words, the wel- 
fare of the universe is supreme, and God is 
its servant. He made all things, not for 
himself, this would be the extreme of selfish- 
ness, but he made, and now manages all 
things for the general good! So that the 
Most High is brought within the circumfer- 
ence of this system of benevolence. The 
consequences of this doctrine are, that God 
is not to himself all-sufficient, and that his 
will is not the ultimate rule of action either 
to himself or his creatures, but rather expe- 
diency, or general utility. That this system 


of the universe of Being, of which God is a 
part, and to the welfare of which he is sub- 
jest, _—— near to the opinions of Bid- 
dle and other Socinian writers, those who are 
acquainted with them will easily perceive. 
These men denied that God was infinite in 
being, and held that he had parts and pas- 
sions as we have. If our modern divines 
have not gone so far, they have yet entered 
on the same path, and may soon overtake 
their predecessors. 

Mr. B. also maintains, The universal 
salvation of infants ; and asserts this to be 
an undisputed tenet among Calvinists, with 
the exception of Dr. Gill, Dr. Twisse, and 
a few others. As infants are born unclean, 
and children of wrath, even as others, it is 
not strange to find that all real Calvinists, 
have censidered them as exposed to wrath 
in common with the rest of Adam’s posteri- 
ty ; and that if saved, it is by free and un- 
merited grace. Consequently, they believe 
that we have no warrant to hope for their 
salvation beyond what is contained in the 

romises of the word. We have reason to 

ope favorably of the children of believers, 
respecting whom, there are encouraging pro- 
mises ; but to say, as Mr. B. virtually says, 
that all children dying in infancy must be 
saved, is going beyond what any language 
of the Bible will warrant. The case of the 
people of Sodom, among whom there were 
not ten righteous persons, though, no doubt, 
more than ten times ten who were infants ; 
the case of the nations of Canaan whose in- 
fants were to be destroyed with their guilty 
parents; the case of Jacob and Esau, the 
one loved and the other hated, before the 
children were born, or had done good or evil ; 
the unholiness attributed to the children of 
those who believe not, and their exclusion 
from the privileges of the visible church ; 
the baptism of the children of professing pa- 
rents, which is for remission of sins, and 
other things which might be mentioned, seem 
unfavorable to the doctrine of their universal 
salvation, and certainly form a sufficient 
apology for those who hesitate to say that 
they must all be saved. We must either 
suppose all children to be born in a state of 
salvation or not. If all be born in a state 
of salvation, it is certain they do not all 
continue in it, but do, in the language of the 
scriptures, go astray as soon as they are born. 
What then becomes of the author’s doctrine 
of perseverance? If all be not born in a 
state of salvation, then the point is conceded, 
that infants may be born in a state of wrath. 
All that is desired on this subject, is scrip- 
ture testimony, to induce us to unite with 
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Mr. B. and others, in saying that “ infants 
may not be lost.” But of such testimony, 
this discourse is utterly destitute. General 
opinion is substituted in the room of divine 
authority. And in stating what is general 
opinion, the author is grievously mistaken 
astofacts. He says that ‘it has been fully 
proved that it, [the sentiment that infants 
may be lost,] has never been the common 
sentiment of Calvinists ; and that the senti- 
ment is not held by Calvinists of the pres- 
ent day.” This doctrine is not only held 
by the two authors mentioned by Mr. B., 
but by Turretin, Witsius, De Moor, Ridge- 
ley, and, so far as the writer of these re- 
marks has opportunity of ascertaining, by 
all authors of repute among Calvinists. This 
doctrine, says Mr. B. “grew out of the 
doctrine of imputation of Adam’s sin, or of 
our acting in him.” If this be true, as 
we admit that it is, it is wonderful that it 
should be so roundly asserted, in the next 
sentence, “that in no Presbyterian church 
in this country, is it maintained to be a fact, 
that infants are actually damned.” This 
charge he supposes to be slanderous, and 
insists, in the most — manner, for 
formal proof. Slanderous as the charge is 
supposed to he, there are hundreds of Pres- 
byterian churches in the United States, in 
which it is openly taught, that children come 
into the world, unholy and children of wrath ; 
that the grace of God may reach them ; that 
parents should therefore abound in fervent 
 e in their behalf; and that it would 

an horrible thing to neglect this duty, as 
if children were certainly free from all dan- 
ger, and heirs already of all the blessings 
which prayer might bring down upon them. 
And there are thousands of Presbyterians, 
men too, who have children, and dearly 
love them, and who might be willing to 
sacrifice their lives for them, who yet be- 
lieve that their children are conceived in 
sin and shapen in iniquity ; that but for the 
interposition of Christ, there would be no hope 
either for parents or children; that nothing 
but his blood can cleanse from sin, and that 
the Spirit is free in the application of this 
blood. There are thousands of such men, 
who would not dare to plead before God 
the purity of their children, nor cast them on 
his justice, nor say to him, that **they may 
not be lost,’ or that they must be saved.— 
They pray for their children, and seek an 
assurance like David’s, that if they die in 
infaney, they may go where believing pa- 
rents will delight to follow them ; but they 
dare not allow their sympathies to dictate 
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te God, nor their hopes to extend beyond 
his promises. 

As to the assertion, “that there are in- 
fants in hell not a span long,” it is the lan- 
guage of such as use railing, in place of ar- 
gument. There are many cant expressions 
of this kind used, not for any value in the 
sentiment, but for effect.. I know nothing 
of graduating guilt by the length of the sub- 
ject, any more than of graduating being by 
goodness. It is within the limits of possi- 
bility, that an intelligent creature might ex- 
ist no longer than a mite, and, if he trans- 
gressed the law, his guilt might be as great 
as if his frame were more enormous than the 
world. 

Here also, Mr. B. happily finds himself 
agreeing with the Confession! The Con- 
fession speaks of elect infants, and he sup- 
— that it means that all infants are elect. 

resently some unlimited Universalist will 
find the confession speaking of elect men, 
and will conclude that it means that all men 
are elect. This opinion respecting infants 
agrees very well with the doctrine of their 
natural uprightness, which Mr. B. insinuates 
by saying, that “* The violation of this pure 
law is held to be the first act of the child, 
when he becomes a moral agent ;’ as if 
there were no violation of the law in its 
unholy nature. If infants be not chargeable 
with Adam’s sin, or under any corruption of 
nature, or guilty of any actual sin until they 
reach a certain period of their existence, 
when they are supposed to become moral 
agents, there is no difficulty in the way of 
their salvation, except the mere fact that 
they do not need it, and are not capable of 
it: for how can they be saved who have 
never been lost or ruined? How can the 
blood of Christ be applied to cleanse them 
who are pure? But, however consistent 
this doctrine may be, as a part of this sys- 
tem, it will require a very great deal of ex- 
planation to make it agree with the Confes- 
sion. 

That immediate repentance ¢s the only 
hope of the sinner, is asserted, contradicted, 
and asserted again. The author wishes to 
avail himself of all the advantages of this 
doctrine for awakening sinners, without fully 
incurring the charge of its absurdity. He 
tells the sinner that it is his duty now to 
embrace this scheme. ‘ Here,” says he, 
‘isall your hope. If you do it not now, you 
tread a broad and crowded path down to the 
chambers of death—asa minister of the Son 
of God, I preclaim, that you will soon hear 
the groans of the damned, and see the right 
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arm of the God of vengeance lifted on high, 
to cut you down in eternal death.” On the 
next page he modifies these assertions: “I 
do not say that you will certainly be lost ; 
I say that a most fearful probability ‘ thun- 
ders perdition on your guilty path’.” Yet 
again he seems unwilling to leave the sinner 
with this excuse for delay, and on the fol- 
lowing page, as if he had a power of repro- 
bation, tend what he concedes to the Most 
High, he calls on sinners to repent to-day; 
an adds: “I feel and know, that for not 
repenting, you have no excuse, and that 
God will forever hold you guilty.”” Is not 
this speaking wickedly for God ? 

Thus the sermon concludes, and with it 
our remarks on its leading doctrines. How- 
ever, a few things more deserve a passing 
notice. 

Under the appearance of dealing faithful- 
ly, and saying very hard things against the 
wicked, such a character is given of them 
that few, if any, would be able to recognize 
their own likeness in the picture. If al un- 
believers “ look with composure at eternity,” 
and feel ‘indifferent when warned at a 
coming judgment ;” if they “sincerely and 
cordially reject the gospel ;” if it be their 
“ decided, deliberate purpose not to be saved, 
in this way ;”’ if they be “ unmoved by all 
the groans of the Redeemer—turn from them 
in cool contempt—listen with unconcern— 
turn from them with profane jibes and bitter 
sneers ; and if the smoothness of their self- 
complacency has never been ruffled by any 
remorse,” &c., &c., it is evident that many 
who give little evidence of the Christian 
character,would, nevertheless, not find them- 
selves included in this picture of wickedness. 
The account of the influence of grace is 
equally exceptionable. The saint is not de- 
scribed as one in whom high thoughts are 
brought down, but as one in whom “ high 
feelings” have been raised. He is not char- 
acterized by convictions of sin, righteous- 
ness and judgement to come, nor by faith in 
Jesus Christ, but chiefly by a relish of the 
beauties of nature, and a desire of “ the 
green fields in the skies.” There is cer- 
tainly great danger attending such very 
lame views of practical religion. Such doc- 
trines say ‘* Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” 

There are a number of harsh and unwar- 
ranted expressions in the sermon, some of 
which may be mentioned without comment. 
Mr. B. proposes to bring both saints and 
sinners under ‘ unqualified condemnation,” 
by his plan ; he attributes the limited extent 
of the gospel, to the unfaithfulness of minis- 
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ters, the avarice of the church, and the 
want of zeal among christians, as its great 
causes: and but for these, he supposes it 
would have been carried to all the nations. 
He tells us that the preaching of the gospel 
‘* would send a thrill of joy through all the 
aye bosoms of the suffering damned.” 

e talks of other orbs retaining their alle- 
giance, of arch-angels, of what would have 
been the history of the world, if no redemp- 
tion had been provided, and of other things, 
which look too much like “intruding into 
the things which he hath not seen.” 

The doctrine of the two covenants, which 
was a main doctrine of the Reformation, and 
coatinues to be so in our Confession and 
Catechisms, which may be called treatises 
upon them, is not noticed atall. One would 
not know from the sermon, whether the au- 
thor believed, or had ever heard, whether 
there were either a covenant of works or of 
grace. 

Yet after all, having unfolded his scheme, 
he says, “This is Calvinism.” This is 
nothing like so reasonable as to say, that 
Arminianism is Calvinism. If this could 
be attributed to ignorance, it would be a 
tolerable apology, but there is too much rea- 
son to fear that it must be attributed to caus- 
es not so honorable. There is no system 
which this new divinity resembles so strong- 
ly as the Sociaian or Unitarian. They are 
not precisely the same. In some points, 
Hopkinsians keep on this side of the Socin- 
ians—in others, they go beyond them. At 
a future period, if leisure admit, the resem- 
blance may be pointed out, by quotations 
from their respective writers. In the mean 
time, I feel warranted in saying, that this 
system contains in it, the most dangerous 
errors of several of the most dangerous sys- 
tems of error. It agrees with Sabellianism 
in regard to the Trinity ; with Socinianism 
in regard to the atonement, and various oth- 
er doctrines ; with Pelagianism in regard. to 
original sin, and the ability of the sinner ; 
with Arminianism in regard to conditions of 
salvation, and if Mr. B. be authority, in re- 
gard to conditional decrees. Itagrees with 
Antinomianism in setting aside the use of 
the means of grace, and in making God the 
author of sin ; and with the Roman Catholic 
religion in estimating the value of doctrines 
and measures from their power to affect the. 
heart. With Calvinism it agrees chiefly in 

professing adherence to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. 

It is a question which never has been, and 
never can be, answered, how any honest man, 
holding such doctrines, can solemnly say that 
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he sincerely adopts the said Confession. To 
say that it is adopted as a system, and that 
this admits of opposition to its parts, is un- 
worthy of a man of sense or honesty. If 
such a scheme of covering over dishonesty 
and perjury were admitted among our mer- 
chants and jurists, it would put an end to all 
confidence and all safety in society. If fraud 
and falsehood in the parts might & excused 
by honesty and truth in the “ great features 
of the system”? of trade or of testimony, it 
is easy to foresee the consequences. Andit 
would certainly be far from creditable to re- 
ligion, if a less degree of honesty were 
thought sufficient in the church, than what 
is required in the state. A system is some- 
thing composed of parts, and it seems hard 
to understand how the system itself can be 
taken, unless it be taken in all these parts. 
Besides, admitting the vague sense given 
to this term, such as espouse the doctrines 
of the new school, do by no means receive 
the Confession of Faith as their system. If 
we take the shorter catechism as embracing 
the substance of its doctrines, there is hard- 
ly one of the questions which would not 
require material alteration, in order to agree 
with this new divinity, or rather, new com- 
bination of old errors. Mr. B. takes the 
most honest ground of defence, in sneer- 
ing at those who are particular about their 
ordination vows. But is it not most humil- 
iating and alarming, to find such contempt 
of honesty and truth, among those who should 
be examples of every thing holy and pure ? 

Though Mr. B. wishes to retain the name 
of Calvinism, in giving his views of the 
opinions opposite to his own, respecting the 
atonement of Christ, and the ability of the 
sinner ; he declares that he has no fellow- 
feeling for any other gospel; no right hand 
of fellowship for those views which he im- 
putes to his opponents, and that it is impos- 
sible for the pure gospel to have any fellow- 
ship with such a scheme. Why then, did 
he seek such a fellowship, and push himself 
into it, in opposition to those who wished 
him to act Teneitiy? Why does he now 
cry out, of persecution and of wrong, when 
these men only thought as he did, that their 
different systems could indeed have no fel- 
lowship ? 

These remarks have not been made, out 
of ill will towards Mr. B., with whom the 
writer has no acquaintance. Nor have they 
been made with a design to do hurt to any 
thing but doctrines and practices contrary to 
godliness. If any thing in them be incor- 
rect, or unjustly severe, it will be cause of 
sorrow to the writer ; if any thing may be bles- 
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sed to aid the cause of truth, in any part of 
Christ’s kingdom, his end will be gained, 
and his labor abundantly rewarded. R. 
—p—- 
DR. M’CRIE’S APPENDIX. 
(Continued from page 680.) 

When the Secession from the church of 
Scotland was first declared, its friends were 
not under the necessity of proving the lead- 
ing principles in which their testimony in fa- 
vor of the Reformation proceeded. This 
had been the work of their fathers; and 
they were not called to lay again the foun- 
dation, when there were few around them 
who attacked it. Their opponents, while they 
condemned them for testifying in the way of 
separation from the established church, went 
along with them in owning the whole doc- 
trine of the Westminster Confession, the di- 
vine right of Presbytery, and even the con- 
tinued obligation of our National Covenants. 
The state of matters is now, and has for a 
considerable time been, very different. All 
these have been attacked with great keen- 
ness from various quarters; and it no lon- 
ger remains a matter of doubt or dispute, 
that the greater part of Seceders themselves 
have relinquished their adherence to the Ref- 
ormation cause, and are disposed to call in 
question those things which were once most 
surely believed among them. A vindieation 
of these has become more than ever neces- 
sary. This, however, is not proposed in 
these pages. All that I mean is to suggest 
a few things which may tend to obviate the 
difficulties of such as still feel attached to the 
cause, while their minds have been thrown 
into confusion and embarrassment by the spe~ 
cious and plausible objections which have 
been confidently advanced against it. And 
I shall endeavor to do this with all possible 
succinctness. 

One of the most common and startling ob- 
jections brought forward is that which in- 
volves a charge against the Westminster con- 
fession of faith, as favorable to persecution 
for conscience’ sake, and arming the civil 
magistrate with a power to punish good and 
peaceable subjects purely on the ground of 
their religious opinions and practices. This 
is a charge which affects all who have owned 
that confession, or who declare a simple ad- 
herence to it: and among these are maay, 
who, it will not be denied, have shewn them- 
selves strenuous friends of the rights of con- 
science, and who were not likely to subscibe 
any formulary which they had not examined 
and did not believe. The passage chiefly 
referred to is in Chap. xx. sect. 4. Let us 
try if it justifies the charge. 
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In the second section the doctrine of lib- 
erty of conscience is thus laid down: ‘“ God 
alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath 
left it free from the doctrines and command- 
ments of men which are in any thing contra- 
ry to his word, or beside it in matters of 
faith or worship. So that to believe such 
doctrines, or to obey such commandments, 
is to betray true liberty of conscience and 
reason also; and the requiring of an implicit 
faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, 
is to destroy liberty of conscience and rea- 
son also.” This is an important doctrine, 
and necessary to be maintained against the 
encroachments and unwarrantable claims of 
every creature, and of rulers both civil and 
ecclesiastical. May every man then think 
and speak, and act as he pleases, under the 

lea that his conscience gives him liberty to 
0 so, or dictates to him that he ought to do 
80? To guard against this pernicious abuse 
of the doctrine is the object of what follows 
in the confession. In section third, those 
are condemned, who, ‘ upon pretence of 
Christian liberty, do practice any sin or cher- 
ish any lust.”” The desig of section fourth, 
is to guard against the abuse of the doctrine 
in reference to public authority. ‘* And be- 
cause the powers which God hath ordained, 
and the liberty which Christ hath purchased, 
are not intended by God to destroy, but mu- 
tually to uphold and preserve one another ; 
they who, upon pretence of Christian liber- 
ty, shall eppose any lawful power, or the 
lawful exercise of it, whether it be civil or 
ecclesiastical, resist the ordinance of God.” 
He who is the Lord of the conscience has 
also instituted the authorities in church and 
state; andit would be in the highest degree 
absurd to suppose that he has planted in the 
breast of every individual a power to resist, 
counteract, and nullify his own ordinances. 
When public and private claims interfere and 
clash, the latter must give way to the for- 
mer; and when any lawful authority is pro- 
ceeding lawfully within its line of duty, it 
must be understood as possessing a rightful 
power to remove out of the way every thing 
which necessarily obstructs its progress. — 
The confession proceeds, accordingly, to 
state: “And for their publishing of such 
opinions, or maintaining of such practices, as 
are contrary to the light of nature, or to the 
known principles of Christianity, whether 
concerning faith, worship, or conversation, 
or to the power of Godliness ; or such erro- 
neous opinions or practices, as either in their 
own nataore, or in the manner of publishing 
or maintaining them, are destructive to the 
external peace and order which Christ hath 


established in the church ; they may lawful- 
be called to account, and proceeded against 
by the censures of the church, and by the 
wer of the civil magistrate.” Now, this 
oes not say that all me publish such opin- 
ions and maintain such practices as are men- 
tioned, may be proceeded against, or; puri- 
ished (if the substitution of this word shall 
be insisted for) by the civil magistrate ; nor 
does it say that any good and peaceable subject 
shall be made liable to this process sitttply on 
the ground of religious opinions published, 
and practices maintained by him. For, in 
the first place, persons of a particular char- 
acter are spoken of in this paragraph, and 
these are very different from and peace- 
able subjects. They are described in the 
former sentence as “ they who oppose law- 
ful power or the lawful exercise of it,” and 
“ resist the ordinance of God.” The same 
persons are spoken of in the sentence under 
consideration, as appears from the copulative 
and relative. It is not said ‘* Any one for 
‘00-3 yan &c, but they who oppose any 
awful power, &c. for their publishing,” &c. 
In the second place, this sentence specifies 
some of the ways in which these persons 
may become chargeable with the opposition 
mentioned, and consequently “ ai called 
to account ;”’ but it does not assert that even 
they mustor ought to be prosecuted for eve- 
ry avowed opinion or practice of the kind re- 
ferred to. All that it necessarily implies, is, 
that they may be found opposing lawful pow- 
ers or the lawful exercise of them in the 
things specified, and that they are not enti- 
tled to plead a general irresponsibility in mat- 
ters of that kind; notwithstanding such a 
plea, ‘* they may be called to account and 
proceeded against.” For, be it observed, 
it is not the design of this paragraph to state 
the objects of church censure or civil prose- 
cution: its proper and professed ubject is to 
interpose a check on the abuse of liberty of 
conscience as operating to the prejudice of 
just and lawful authority. It is not sin as 
sin, but as scandal, or injurious to the spir- 
itual interests of Christians, that is the pro- 
per object of church censure: and it is not 
for sins as such, but for crimes, that persons 
become liable to punishment by magistrates. 
The compilers of the Confession were quite 
aware of these distinctions, which were then 
common. Some think that if the process of 
the magistrate had been limited to offences 
“contrary to the light of nature,” it would 
have been perfectly justifiable ; but the truth 
is, that it would have been so only on the 
interpretation now given. To render an ac- 
tion the proper object of magistratical pun- 
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ishmeat, it is not enough that it be contrary 
to the law of God, whether natural or re- 
vealed; it must, in one way or another, 
strike against the public good of society.— 
He who “ provides not for his own, espe- 
cially those of his own house,” sins against 
“the light of nature,”’ as also does he whois ‘‘a 
lover of pleasures more than of God ;” but 
there are few who will plead that magistrates 
are bound to proceed against and punish ev- 
ery idler and belly-god. On the other hand 
there opinions and practices ‘ contrary to the 
known principles éf Christianity,” or grafted 
upon them, which either in their own nature, 
or from the circumstances with which they 
may be clothed, may prove so injurious to 
the welfare of society in general, or of par- 
ticular nations, or of their just proceedings, 
or of lawful institutions established in them, 
as to subject their publishers and maintainers 
to warrantable coercion and punishment — 
As one point to which these may relate, | 
may mention the external observance and 
sanctification of the Lord’s Day, which can 
be known only from “the principles of 
Christianity,” and is connected with all the 
particulars specified by the confession— 
“faith, worship, conversation, the power of 
godliness, and the external order and peace 
of the church.”? That many other instances 
of a similar description can be produced, will 
he denied by no sober-thinking person who 
is well acquainted with popish tenets and 
practices, and with those which prevailed 
among the English sectaries during the sit- 
ting of the Westminster Assembly ; and he 
who does not deny this, cannot be entitled, 
I should think, upon any principles of fair 
construction, to fix the stigma of persecution 
on the passage in question 

In support of the objection under consider- 
ation some have referred to chap. 23. of the 
Confession, ih which it is stated to be the 
magistrate’s duty to **take order that—all 
blasphemies and heresies be suppresed,” 
&c. But as certain means by which he 
is to endeavor to effect this end are there 
mentioned, without one word about coercion 
or punishment, every person must perceive 
that that passage gives no occasion for such 
an inference Others appeal to passages in 
the private writings of presbyterians at the 
period when the Confession was compiled. 
But it is evidently unjust to attempt in this 
way to fasten ona public deed an odious 
sense which its own language does not na- 
tively and necessarily imply. Would all 
those who wish to make Rutherford’s treatise 
on Pretended Liberty of Conscience anau- 
thentic interpreter of the passages in ques- 

Vor, vit. 
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tion, be willing to make the same use of his 
treatise on Spiritual Antichrist with refer- 
ence to the doctrine taught by the Confes- 
sion on the Covenant of Grace ? Or, would 
they be willing that the same use should be 
made of the writings of individuals in the 
present day in disputes about the principles 
of the bodies with which they are connected, 
before the public or before courts of judicature ? 
Another objection brought against the Con- 
fession is, that it subjects matters purely re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical to the cognizance of 
the civil magistrate, and allows him an Eras- 
tian power in and over the church. This, 
if true, would be very strange, considering 
that the Assembly who compiled it were en- 
gaged in a dispute against this very claim 
with the Parliament under whose protection 
they sat, and that owing to their steady re- 
fusal to concede that power to the State (in 
which they were supported by the whole 
body of Presbyterians), the erection of pres- 
byteries and synods in England was suspen- 
ded. Independently of this important fact, 
the declarations of the @onfession itself are 
more than sufficient to repel the imputation. 
It declares ‘‘ that there is no other head of 
the church but the Lord Jesus Christ.» 
(chap. 25.§ 6); and that, he, as « king 
and head of his church, hath therein appoint- 
ed a government in the hand of church offi- 
cers, distinct from the civil magistrate. To 
these officers the keys of the kingdom are 
committed.” (chap. 30. § 1. 2.) Yea, 
the very passage appealed to in support of 
the objection begins with the following point- 
ed declaration: ‘* The civil magistrate ma 
not assume to himself the kevs of the king- 
dom of heaven.”? (chap. 23. § 3.) “* The 
keys of the kingdom of heaven”? include all 
the power exercised in the church, under 
Christ, its sole king ; not only that which is 
ordinarily exercised in the government of 
particular congregations and in censuting of- 
fenders, (chap 30.) but also the power “min- 
isterially to determine controversies of faith, 
and cases of conscience, to set down rules 
and directions for the better ordering of the 
public worship of God, and government of 
his church, to receive complaints in cases of 
mal-administration, and auth itatively to de- 
termine the same.”’ (chap. ¥; § 3.) The 
Confession teaches that magistrates cannot 
warrantably assume to themselves the pow- 
er of doing these things, and what it adds 
must be understood in a consistency with 
this declaration. It is true, that it allots to 


the magistrate a care of religion, and asserts 
that ‘‘he hath authority, and it is his du- 
ty to take order, that unity and peace be prte- 
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served in the church,” &c. But is there no 
order whieh he can take for having these 
things done by the persons and in the way 
by and in which they ought to be done, with- 
out taking the doing of them into his hand, 
and thus assnming what does not belong to 
him? The confession asserts that there is, 
and proceeds to say : ‘‘ For the better effect- 
ing whereof* he hath er to call synods.” 
And is there any good reason for absolutely 
denying him this power ? When “ the unity 
and peace of the church” are broken and en- 
dangered in any country, “ the truth of God” 
is depraved, ‘ blasphemies and heresies” of 
almost every kind are spreading, ‘‘ corrup- 
tions and abuses in worship”’ are abounding, 
and when, the church being disorganized, 
there is no general authority of an ecclesias- 
tical kind to use means for remedying these 
evils, may not the civil government of that 
country wartantably call a synod for that 
purpose? When the state of the nation, as 
well as of the church, may be convulsed, and 
its convulsions may be in a great degree ow- 
ing to religious disorders, is it not a high duty 
incumbent on hith to take such a step, pro- 
vided he finds it practicable and advisable ? 
Was not this the state of matters in England 
when the Westminster assembly met ? Was 
not the state of matters similar in many re- 
spects at the Revolution in Scotland ? And 
may not @ crisis of the same kind yet recur ? 
Was there any rational ground to think, at 
the period of the Westminster Assembly, 
that such a synod would have met, or, sup- 
posing it somehow to have been collected, 
that it could have continued together until 
it had finished its business, ifit had not been 
convoked, maintained, and protected by the 
parliament of England? Do many of those 
who deny the power in question reflect, that 
they owe those books which they still, in one 
degree-or another, own as the subordinate 
standatds of their ecclesiastical communion, 
to a synod which was thus convoked? Do 
they reflect, that by means of them the in- 
terests of religion have been promoted to 
an winiews 4 degree, ‘* unity and peace 
preserved in the church,” &c, from the period 
of their compilation down to the present day, 
in Scotland, ig,England, in Ireland, and in 
America ? Or;recollecting these things, are 
they prepared to take the pen and insert 
their absolute veto—‘The civil magistrate— 
for the better effecting thereof, hath’? nor 





* ‘ Por the better government and further edifi- 
cation of the church, there ought to be such assem- 
blies as are commonly called Syuods or Councils :” 
i. e. for attaining the end better than can be accom- 
plished in smaller meetings of church officers. (Conf. 
chap. $1.) 


** power to call synods 7”? At the same time 
it may be observed here, as on the former 
objection, that it is not asserted, that the 
magistrate may exercise this power on all 
occasions and in all circumstances, or when- 
ever there are any evils of a religious kind 
to correct. It is suflicient that there may 
be times and circumstances in which he may 
warrantably exert this power. It is true 
that the Confession, in another place, (chap. 
31. § 2.) is not sufficiently full and explicit 
in declaring the intrinsic right of the church 
to convoke synods. But this defect was sup- 
plied by the Act of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, receiving and ap- 
proving of the Confession* ; and in the For- 
mula used in the Secession from the begin- 
ning, an approbation of the Confession is re- 
quired ‘*as received” by that act of As- 
sembly. 

After stating that the magistrate has pow- 
er to call sone it is added, ‘* to be present 
at them, and to provide that whatsoever is 
transacted in them, be according to the mind 
of God.” Not to insist here, that these words 
ought, in fair construction, to be understood 
of such synods as have been convoked by 
the magistrate, what reasonable objection 
can be made to his being present ? May he 
not claim a right to be present at any public 
meeting within his dominions? May he 
not be present in a synod to witness their 
proceedings, to preserve their external peace, 
to redress their grievances, or (why not? 
to receive their advice or admonitions? But, 
if it be supposed that his presence is necessa- 
ry to give validity to their proceedings, and 
that he sits as preses of their meeting, or as 
director of their deliberations and votes, I 
shall only say that the words of the Confes- 
sion give not the slightest countenance to 
such claims, which are utterly inconsistent 
with the common principles of Presbyterians, 
and in particular with the well known and 
avowed principles of the church of Scotland. 
A similar answer may be given to the objec- 
tion against the last clause of the paragraph. 
May not any christian, whatever his station 
be, ‘* provide that whatsoever is transacted,” 
even in synods, ‘* be according to the mind 
of God ?” If the legislature or government 
of a nation have a special care about religion, 
or if there is any particular duty at all 
which they have to discharge respecting 
it, and particularly if they have power in 
any case to call synods, must it not in a spe- 
cial manner be incumbent on them to see 

* See Act of Assembly, prefixed to all our copies 
of the Confession of Fuith. Agreeably to this Act 


was the Confession ratified by t= Parliament < 
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to this? Nor does this imply that they are in 
possession of any ecclesiastical powers, or 
that they pass a public judgment on true and 
false religion. Their private judgment is 
sufficient to regulate them in their public 
managements in this as well as on many oth- 
er subjects, about which they exercise their 
authority, without sustaining themselves as 
the proper judges of them, as in the case of 
many arts and sciences, which they patronize 
and encourage. Must not christian rulers, 
judges, and magistrates provide that “ what- 
soever is transacted” by themselves, “ be 
according to the mind of God?” Is it not 
highly fit that they should be satisfied, and 
that they should by every proper means pro- 
vide that the determinations of synods be ac- 
cording to the mind of God, if they are af- 
terwards to legalize them, or if they are to 
use their authority for removing all external 
obstructions out of the way of their being 
carried into effect ; both of which they may 
do, without imposing them on the conscienc- 
es of their subjects? And, in fine, are there 
not various ways in which they may provide 
as here stated, without assuming a power 
foreign to their office, or intruding on the 
proper business of synods, or ecclesiastical 
courts ? But, if it be supposed that the mag- 
istrate, as the proper judge in sucl» matters, 
is to controul the deliberations of tle eccle- 
siastical assembly, to prescribe and dictate to 
them what their decisions shall be, or that, 
when thev have deliberated and decided, he 
may receive appeals from their decisions, or 
may bring the whole before his tribunal, and 
review, alter, and reverse their sentences, 
Ihave only to say, as formerly, that the 
words of the Confession give not the slight- 
est countenance to such claims, which are 
utterly inconsistent with the common prin- 
ciples of Presbyterians, and in_ particular 
with the well-known and avowed principles 
and contendings of the church of Scotland. 
But though I consider these objections as 
destitute of a solid foundation, yet, as the 
construction on which they proceed has often 
been put on the passages to which they re- 
fer, I, for my part, can see no good reason 
why an exp 
these passages, or of the doctrine contained 
in them, with the view of preventing all 
misconception of the sentiments of those who 
approve of the Confession: provided the 
two following things are attended to. In 
the first place, that this declaration do not 
fix on the Confession the obnoxious senti- 
ments which are disclaimed. And, in the 
second place, that it do not, under the cover 
of general and ambiguous expressions, invali- 


anation should not be given of 


date or set aside the general doctrine respect- 
ing the exercise of civil authority about re- 
ligion which is recognized in the Westmin- 
ster confession, and in those of all Protest- 
ant Churches. Explanations of this kind 
were given in the early papers of the Se- 
cession, which are sufficient to show that they 
entertained no principles favorable to perse- 
cution or injurious to the liberties and inde- 
pendence of the church, and that they did 
not view the Confession as containing such 
principles*. 

That magistrates are not exempted from 
all concern about religion in their public and 
official capacity, and that civil authority ought 
to be employed, and is capable in different 
ways of being employed, for the advancement 
of religion, and, in Christian countries, for the 
good of the church, is a doctrine which, in 
my opinior., is not only true, but of great 
practical importance. I shall state, as briefly 
as I} can, the grounds on which I consider 
this doctrine as resting, and the leading ex- 
plications and qualifications with which it 
has been received among Presbyterians, and 
—e in the Seeession. The general 

octrine seems equally consonant to the dic- 
tates of sound reason, the maxims of good 
poliey, and the uniform tenor and express 
declarations of Scripture. The obligations 
and the practice of religion in some degree 
must be supposed to exist antecedently to 
the ereetion of social institutions among man- 
kind. Ht enters into all the duties and offi- 
ces of life; and none are at liberty to over- 
look or be indifferent about its interests in 
any relation in which — stand, or in refer- 
ence toany connection which they may form. 
It is the firmest bond of social union, the 
most efficient check on power, the strongest 
security for obedience, the principal source 
of justice, fidelity, humanity, - all the 
virtues. In framing their laws, all nations, 
ancient and modern, have availed themselves 
of its sanctions, and made provision in one 
way or another for that worship which they 
practised. And the principle on which they 
acted was expressly recognized, and applied 
to the true religion, in the only system of 
national polity that ever was prescribed im- 
mediately by heaven. It would be strange 
if a people professing Christianity should 
give the first example of a nation settling 
its fundamental laws and regulating the ad- 
ministration of its government, without ace 
knowledging the God that is above, makin 
any provision for the maintenance of his 
honor, or requiring any religious qualifica- 


* Act and Testimony, apud Display, i. 156159. 
and answers to Nairn, ibid. p. 311.314, 
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tions whatever in those who were to rule 
over it. Jt would be stranger still, if it 
should be argued that Christianity itself re- 
quires this, and that it forbids any homage 
being done to its founder by national laws, 
or any service being performed to him by 
their administrators. 

‘The public good of outward and com- 
mon order in all reasonable society, to the 
glory of God, is the great and only end 
which those invested with magistracy can 

ropose in a sole respect unto that office.””* 
This distinguishes their office from that of 
ministers of the gospel, which is versant 
about ‘* the disorders of men’s hearts.”” But 
it does not surely mean, that there is noth- 
ing incumbent on magistrates but the em- 
ployment of physical force, in restraming 
men from committing injuries, or in putting 
down riots and seditions. The prevention 
of crimes and disorders is a more important 
object than their punishment. A right to 
accomplish any end implies a right to use all 
the means that are necessary or conducive 
to the gaining of that end. And of all the 
means which are calculated to preserve or- 
der, to repress crimes, and to promote the 
public oa general good of society, the most 
powerful beyond all reasonable doubt is reli- 
gion. On this ground it becomes one of 
the first duties of those who are entrusted 
with the care of the public weal of a nation, 
to preserve and cherish a sense of religion 
on the minds of the people at large, and for 
this purpose to give public countenance and 
decided encouragement to its institutions.— 
And the more pure and perfect—the more 
tree from imposture, falsehood, error, super- 
stition, and other corruptions—the more cer- 
tain in its foundation and the more forcible 
in its motives, that any system of religion 
is, the higher claims must it have to public 
countenance, both on the ground of its in- 
trinsic truth and authority, and on account 
of its superior practical influence and utility. 
This is not to make religion an engine of 
state. It is to use it for one of those ends 
which it is calculated in its own nature to 
serve, and which its Author intended it should 
serve : it is to make the ordinances and the 
institutions of God mutually subservient, and 
thus to promote, in a more extensive way, 
his glory and the good of his creatures.— 
Thus as it is incumbent on all men to employ: 
every lawful means, in their several stations, 
for advancing the true religion, the duty of 
the enlightened and patrivtic magistrate, and 
the duty of the pious and public-spirited 
Christian who may hold that office, become 


so far coincident, and a uniform manner of 
action, according to the complex character 
which the individual sustains, is produced. 
Magistracy is common to mankind at 
large, whether living within or without the 
church. It supposes them capable of reli- 
gion, and practising it in some shape under 
the moral government of God ; but as it is 
founded on natural principles, and on the 
moral laws (which was prior to the Christian 
faith, and more extensively known, ) it would 
be absurd to suppose that it was instituted 
by the Mediator, or that it has the supernat- 
ural things peculiar to Christianity for its 
direct and proper object. ‘As the whole 
institution and end of the office are cut out 
by, and lie within the compass of natural 
principles, it were absurd to suppose, that 
there could or ought to be any exercise 
thereof towards its end, in the foresaid cir- 
cumstances, but what can be argued for and 
celended from natural principles: as, indeed, 
there is nothing especially allotted and al- 
lowed to Magistrates by the word of God 
and the Confessions of the Reformed Church- 
es, but what can be so.””* This establishes 
the power in question on its proper and 
broadest basis, as extending to natural re- 
ligion, whether more imperfectly understood 
without revelation, or more fully explained 
in the Bible. But then it is tu be observed, 
that religion and morality in all the extent 
to which they were contained in the law of 
nature, are taken into the system of Chris- 
tianity. There is—there can be—no such 
thing as a distinct profession or practice of 
natural religion in Christiancountries. And, 
consequently, there could be no objects of a 
religious kind, in such countries, about which 
magistratical pewer could be employed, un- 
less it were to regard them as existing in 
the constitution of the Christian Church, and 
see to the observance of them as enforced 
by immediate divine authority, and connect- 
ed with supernatural mysteries. To deny, 
therefore, that civil rulers have a right todo 
this, would be to represent the gospel as 
making void instead of establishing the law, 
and as invalidating that authority and abridg- 
ing those powers, which the God of nature 
had instituted and conferred for the wisest 
and most beneficial purposes. When duly 
and wisely employed about the external con- 
cernments of the Church, asa visible society, 
erected in the world, so as tv be really ser- 
viccable to her interests, evil authority be- 
comes doubly a blessing to a people, and as 
such it was repeatedly promised to Christian 
nations in the prophetic scriptures both of the 





“* Answers to Nain, ut supra, p. Jil. 


* Answers to Nairn, ut sup. 
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Old and New Testament. But in this case 
there is no addition of power to magistracy, 
but merely an application of its common 
power, under the direction of its original 
general law, to a particular object, which is 
brought under its cognizance in some periods 
and places of the world. The kingdom of 
Christ, though not of is in this world; as 
externally set up among men it is entitled 
to all the support and countenance which any 
ordinance of God can give it; and as its 
spirituality does not render it incapable ot 
being injured by the kingdoms of this world, 
so neither does it render it incapable of be- 
ing benefited by them. Church and state 
are essentially distinct and independent of 
each other. But kingdoms and powers which 
are independent may surely maintain a friend- 
iy alliance ; they may assist and support each 
other ; and, although the one cannot make 
laws which are binding on the other, yet 
they may make laws which both tend and 
are intended for mutual advantage. Pres- 
byterians have stated with as great clear- 
ness as those of any other denomination—! 
may safely say with greater clearness—the 


divine origin, the independence, the spiritu~ 


ality, the heavenly constitution of the king- 
dom of Christ, and-its distinctions from sec- 
ular kingdoms, in its laws, administration, 
subjects, offices, judicatories, and special ends. 
But in perfect consistency with all this, they 
have maintained that civil and ecclesiastical 
societies may sustain friendly relations ; that 
they may be helpful to each other ; that they 
may have certain common objects about 
which both may be emploved in a distinct 
manner, and acommon end beside that which 
is peculiar to each; that the co-operation of 
temporal. and spiritual power may be neces- 
sary for introducing or securing a public re- 
formation of religion, when it is opposed by 
violence, or whea a corrupt system has es- 
tablished itself in all the departments of so- 
ciety: and that civil authority, in ordinary 
times, may be exerted in securing and pre- 
serving the church in the peaceable, full, and 
permanent enjoyment of her peculiar liber- 
ties, government, and institutions. A civil 
establishment ofa particular religion or church 
does not necessarily imply a power of legis- 
lating to the faith and consciences of Chris- 
tians ; nor an imposing of matters purely re- 
ligious, or of supernatural things as such, by 
civil penalties ; nor a depriving of su' jects 
of their natural and civil privileges simply 
on the ground of their dissent. Besides, 
there are various ways in which religion may 
be an object of public attention, and be en- 
pe by those who are in civil authority, 
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supreme and subordinate, without their at- 
tempting to establish a particular system, 
which, in many cases, would be impractica- 
ble or highly improper ; as when the mass 
of the people may be grossly ignorant of 
Christianity. or superstitiously attached toa 
corrupt form of it, or when a nation may be 
greatly divided in their religious opinions and 
practice. 

But it is not the design of these pages to 
enlarge on this subject. Before dismissing 
it, however, | have two general remarks to 
make. In the first place, it is, to say the 
least, extremely inadvertent to represent this 
as a subject of mere speculation, on which 
Christians are called to form no opinion. — 
Not to specify here the various practical 
lights in which the question may be viewed, 
it may be sufficient to mention, that national 
laws and their administration, whether in fa- 
vor of a true or a false religion, have always 
had, and must have, great influence upon 
the opinions and conduct of the mass of the 
people. Religious establishments exist in 
our own country, and are daily productive 
of good or evil: we must either approve or 
condemn them in whole, or we must do so 
in part, but how can we do either, if we 
have no formed principles on the subject ? 
In the second place, it is still more unrea- 
sonable to hold out that this is a matter of 
mere speculation to Seceders. After the 
statement that has been given of their prin- 
ciples ;—after their express approbation of 
the national covenants. of the Westmirster 
Confession, of the civil reformation of Scot- 
land, and the laws establishing the Protes- 
tant and Presbyterian religion,—after their 
condemnation of the rescission of these 
laws at the Restoration ;—after their point- 
ed censures of the revolution-settlement on 
such grounds as the following, that “ Prela- 
cy is never considered as contrary to the 
word of God—nor our Presbyterian church- 
government and discipline as what the land 
is bound and obliged to maintain by the most 
solemn oaths and covenants ;—and all the 
legal securities given to this church, in that 
covenanting period, from 1638 to 1650, 
are overlooked and passed by ;”*—and after 
having made their testimony on these heads 
the matter of a solemn vow and oath,—it 
surely cannot be maintained. that they have 
no immediate or practical interest in the doc- 
trine which teaches. that civil authority ma 
be warrantably employed about matters of 
religion and relating to the church. The 





* Act and Testimony, ut sup. p. 86—7. Ac- 
knowledgement of Sins, ib. p. 230. Answers tg 
Nairn, ib. p. 286—7, 
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truth is, that this doctrine is not only neces- 
sarily implied in their religious profession, 
but it will be found running through the 
whole of it, so that it is impossible to separate 
the one from the other without disordering 
and taking in pieces the entire system. I 
do not mean by this, that they must decide 
and be coreal upon all the questions that 
have been or may be started on this subject : 
this would be absurd in reference to ecclesi- 
astical power, and much more so as to civil. 
All that is required is, that they hold those 
general principles on this head of doctrine 
which are implied in, or are necessary to 
support, the express approvals of the national 
cmeniion, and aicaions of the na- 
tional deformation, which formed so promin- 
ent a part of their public profession, and by 
which they were from the first distinguished 
as Seceders. 


(To be Continued.) 
—p~— 


We copy the following from the Religious Exam- 
jner, a periodical edited by Rev. Samuel Findley, 
of the ‘Associate Reformed Synod of the West.”— 
If this article express the views of that Synod gen- 
erally, in relation to the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, we see no good reason why they should 
not comp!y with the rules adopted by the Associate 
Synod,” at their last meeting, “ for their regulation 
in procuring and distributing copies of the Holy 
Scriptures with the Psalms in metre.” (See Minutes 
of Synod.) We would here take the liberty of remind- 
ing the sessions of our congregations, of the above 
rules, that they may have their contributions in rea- 
diness to be forwarded to the Synod at its meeting, 
on the 4th Wednesday of May next. 


REMARKS ON MODERN PRINTING, Ke. 


It is not our design to give a history 
of the art of printing, and of the various im- 
provements it has undergone at different 
epochs—suflice it to say, that the art has 
now attained to a very high degree of per- 
fection. We are sorry, however, to see 
that in the very height of refinement, a spu- 
rious taste is diverting the attention trom 
the excellence of diction, to the splendour of 
engraving. ‘This perversion of taste must 
appear to the intelligent mind, in every case, 
offensive—but when it occurs in the word 
of God, language fails to express our repug- 
nance—and we are sure that, notwithstand- 
ing the marked silence on this point, we are 
not alone in the feelings we experience, on 
seeing the word of life recommended by 
highly wrought cuts andengravings. Cus- 
tom has, however, commenced its ravages 
upon the better judgment of our age: and 
unless its prevalence be speedily arrested— 
the acd | may soon give place to the en- 
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graved page—the exercise of the intellect 
to the sight of the eye—the historical nar- 
rative to the painted bust—philosophy to 
pedantry—and, as it respects the word, and 
people of God—the record of heaven will 
give place to the idol of fancy; and the 
spiritual worshipper, to the abominable idol- 
ater. An engraving of a spiritual or divine 
object is an imaginary representation of that 
object. This is the foundation of all idola- 
try, ancient and modemn. Nothing is more 
easy than to glide from engraving into carv- 
ing ; from gazing ata picture to bowing be- 
fore a statue. Every argument, therefore, 
that can be brought to Lear against the gros- 
sest idolatry, bears also, in a certain meas- 
ure, against the prevailing practice of mix- 
ing up engravings with the word of life.— 
He that would avoid disease, must beware 
of frequentig an infected atmosphere. The 
word of God is sufficient, as we have it from 
the Divine Spirit, for all the purposes of life 
and salvation. It is “ perfect, converting 
the soul ;”” without any of the appendages 
of human fancy. To add these, or to at- 
tach consequence to them—is virtually say- 
ing, that there are defects in the record of 
God, which render them necessary ; and 
these appendages will uniformly divert the 
attention from the sure word of prophecy ; 
and will lead to rest our hopes on human wit, 
rather than divine writ. And as human in- 
ventions are always capable of improvement, 
and cannot be stayed against change—so, one 
invention but invites to another, until eve- 
ry original genjus has contributed his share 
to the motley production. It is worthy of 
remark, that the introduction of human wit, 
in modelling a system of psalmody to the 
taste of the present age, first supplanted the 
psalmody of the Divine Spirit, in those very 
districts of our country, that are now famous 
for crowding engravings into the word of 
God. The principle of both these innova- 
tions are the same, and the consequence to 
the church’s faith and practice will not be 
widely different. 

We have also to regret, that in so many 
editions of the Bible—and especially struck 
on stereotype plates ; the ditle page prefixed 
to the Westminster Assembly’s version of 
the Psalins of Scripture in metre, is alto- 
gether omitted. If this be the result of de- 
sign, it is wicked ; if of negligence, it is 
nevertheless reprehensible in a high degree. 

The title page was prefixed by an act of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland; and is a memorial of 
the wisdom and authority, by which that 
Version was prepared and adopted. It em- 











































braces the declaratiog of that venerable body, 
that the version there recommended to the 
churches, is not a paraphrase, as some 
modern critics slanderously report it, but a 
translation ; more plain, smooth and agree- 
able to the original text than any other, and 
allowed by them, as such, to be sung in con- 
gregations and families. 

Our design, here, is to apprise the chris- 
tian community of the omission complained 
of, that they may be careful, in possessin 
themselves of the Bible, to buy only Me 
as are complete copies; that thus editors 
may be taught the folly of mutilating that 
precious Book, to which we look for the 
direction of our faith and practice in our way 
to life and glory. 

One remark more—The American Bible 
Society has greatly contributed to the prac- 
tice of publishing the Bible without the 
Psalms in metre. This should, in our opin- 
ion, be a sufficient reason with all those who 
prize the word of God as the matter of their 
praise, for declining a concurrence with that 
society in its distribution of the scriptures. 
If it is our duty to disseminate the word of 
life, it is also our duty to furnish it in the most 
perfect and edifying form—and it can be fur- 
nished with the proper portion suited to the 
church’s praise, for the same amount, that it is 
sold for, without this valuable appendage.— 
Why then is the Bible ever published without 
the psalms in metre? It is aslander upon the 
word of God contained in this version, to 
reject it as the American Bible Society do, 
under the character of ‘ note and comment.” 
We are bold to assert—and we are willing 
to have our assertion subjected to the sever- 
est test—that the Scotch version of the 
Psalms in metre, prepared and adopted by 
the assembly of Westminster Divines, 1s 
t neither “ note nor comment,”’ but the very 
word of God. Why, then, refuse it a place 
in that book, which God has given to be a 
“light to our feet, and a lamp to our path.” 
It is indeed our belief, that of late, a greater 
number of Bibles do contain the Psalms in 
metre, than were to be met with many years 
since—this is so far, as it should be. We 
anxiously desire, however, to see the scrip- 
tures every where circulated, and in every 
case, in that form, which may conduce most 
to edification. May the Divine Spirit put 
it into the hearts of editors of the Bible. to 
do their part faithfully. 

—~-——. 
DANCING. 


As to the utility of dancing in affording 
an innocent and healthful exercise, and a val- 
uable recreation, we deny the proposition in 
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all its parts. We do not say what it might 
be, if practised only for the purpose of exer= 
cise and recreation ; but we must take it as 
it is always practised in fact, viz: for the 
simple purpose of pleasure. Hence arise all 
those adjuncts of dress, and decoration, and 
festivity, and enlivening music, and 
company, which really furnish the excite- 
ment and constitute the charm. Deprive 
it of these, and no man need be troubled to 
prove its puerility. And just as it is in these 
things that mankind find the fascination, so 
is it in these that the serious and devout 
mind beholds the danger. We say, then, 
that in actual practice, the ball room is not 
innocent, either as it respects the health of 
the body, or the health of the soul. The 
winter is its appropriate season; and who 
does not know that the change of clothing — 
the substantial dress of comfort, worn through- 
out the business of the day, cast off at night, 
for the light habiliments of fashion—the ex- 
cessive heat of the system produced by ex- 
ercise, followed by the chilling exposure to 
the frosty air—the late and unwholesome 
hours, and the exhaustion of the animal spir- 
its, manifested by the langour and listless= 
ness of the ensuing morning ;—who does 
not know that these are perilous shocks to 
the constitution of bE 2x and do actually 
produce diseases which embitter life, and 
often hurry the young and the lovely advo- 
cates of pleasure, toa premature grave ? 
And who can think that the soul is not in- 
jured by an amusement which frames all its 
allurements in such wise as to address the 
passions, by every avenue of sense ; which 
kindles personal vanity, and excites the ape 
petite for admiration ; which not unfrequent- 
ly calls forth feelings of envy. spleen and 
jealous competition ; and sometimes produ 
ces the temptation to anger, hatred and re- 
venge. 

We sce nothing, therefore, in the argu- 
ments commonly relied on, in favor of danc« 
ing, and we shonld exclude it from Chris- 
tian education.—First, because all the ads 
vantages which it promises, in the formation 
of manners, and the attainment of personal 
grace, can be far better secured in a safer 
way, within the power of parents and teach- 
ers in general. Secondly, because it is a 
waste of time and money, and a fearful ab- 
sorber of the youthful mind, leading to the 
premature excitement of the passions, draws 
ing away the thoughts from all sober and 
useful application, and casting a shade of 
dulness and disgust, over the solid and 
serious objects of human like. Thirdly, 
because it is dangerous to bodily health, and 
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to christian morality, and utterly hostile to 
the influence of spiritual truth. For evident 
it must be to all, that there is but one path 
to heaven; that this must be trodden alike 
by ministers and people ; and that if Christ 
and his apostles were again on earth, no 
christian congregation could be tolerated in 
any recreation which might not be enjoyed 
m their fellowship. But what mind can 
contemplate the idea of associating the Re- 
deemer or the ap»stles with gay frivolity of 
fashion? Nay, who could endure to see the 
present ministers of Christ engaged in the 
follies of the ball room? And if it be so ut- 
terly incongruous in the ministerial character, 
how can it be consistent in those who pro- 
fess to be seeking the same holiness, and 
who hope to attain the same celestial king- 
dom of pure and spiritual bliss ?>—Bunner of 
the Church. 
—=g—— 
THE SOLDIER AND HIs BIBLE. 

During my residence in India, I frequent- 
iy visited a British soldier, who was under 
sentence of death, for having, while half 
intoxicated, wantonly shot a black man. 

In some of my visits to the gaol, a num- 
ber of other prisoners came and sat down 
witb this man, to listen to a word of exhort- 
ation. In one instance I spoke to them par- 
ticularly on the desirableness of studying the 
Bible. “Have any of ie a Bible ?” I in- 
quired. ‘They answered, “ No.” ‘Have 
any of you ever possessed a Bible?” A 
pause ensued. At last the murderer broke 
silence, and, amidst sobs and tears, con- 
fessed that he once had a Bible ; but, “* Oh,” 
said he, “I sold it for drink. It was 
the companion of my youth. I brought it with 
me from my native land, and have since 
sold it for drink! Oh, if I had listened to 
my Bible, Ishould not have been here.” 

Will not the lamentations of this soldier 
be the bitter lamentation of multitudes in the 
bottomless pit to all eternity! Amidst the 
shrieks and agonies of the damned, will they 
not be heard exclaiming, ‘ Oh, if I had listen- 
ed to my Bible, I should not have been here ?” 
Reader, take heed how you trifle with the in- 
vitations, the warnings, the promises, and 
threateningsof the Bible !—ELvan. Mag. 

—f— 
GRIEF FOR SIN. 

If any who think themselves under the 
influence of grace feel no grief for the abound- 
ings of sin and the obstinacy of sinners. they 
differ from the saints recorded both in the 
Old and New Testaments, and it will be 
their wisdom to examine and take heed lest 
they be deceived. But if we allow that 
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through the contagion of the times and the 
power of Satan, itis possible for true Chris- 
tians to sink into this indifference, and for 
the wise as well as the foolish virgins to 
sleep when they should be watching unto 
prayer; even these have much to fear, lest 
they should largely participate in the suffer- 
ings which the provocations they connive at 
have a direct tendency to bring upon a sin- 
ful people. When national sins draw down 
national judgments, the Lord has given usa 
hope that he will fix a mark of protection on 
them who sigh and mourn in secret before 
him, for the evils which they are unable to 
ny To these he will be a sanctuary, 
1e will either preserve them unhurt in the 
midst of surrounding calamities, or he will 
support them with consolations superior to 
all their troubles, when the hearts of others 
are shaken like leavesinastorm. But none 
have reason to expect to be thus privileged, 
who have not a heart given them to lament 
their own sins, and the sins of those among 
whom they live.—Newton. 
—< 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Towar & Hoaan, and W. S: 
Youna, have recently published a han’some 
edition of Jay’s Short Discourses for fami- 
lies, in two vols. duod. This is one of the 
best works of a very popular author. There 
is occasionally an expression against which 
the reader ought to be cautioned; such as 
that man is now ina state of probation. But 
it is evident that this is not used in the most 
exceptionable sense of the term. The doc- 
trines are generally sound and practical ; and 
the discourses are well calculated to interest 
and profit readers generally, and especially 
the younger members of families, for whom 
they were particularly intended. 

Also, in the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mr. W. S. Youna, © Stevenson 
on the Atonement,” said by those acquainted 
with it, to be a most valuable work on this 
most important subject. It is certainly at 
the present time, very seasonable, and it is 
to be hoped that the publisher will be amply 
remunerated for the service thus intended to 
the cause of truth. It will be printed in 
similar style with Jay’s Discourses. The 
price will probably be 31 1-4 cents in boards, 
37 1-2 handsomely bound and leitered. A 
discount of 20 per cent. allowed to those 
who purchase a large quantity. 

—j——— 
A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

Page 518, Feb. No., near the top, read, 
It is said that if we have no exercise of abil- 
ity in committing sin, we cannot be guilty. 
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WOTICH TO PATRONS. 

The subscriber having conveyed his interest in the late firm of 
B. D. Packarn & Co. and the interest of said firm in the Reticiovs 
Montror having been conveyed to him, he is authorised to receive 
all monies due for the Monitor. 

Communications, Subscriptions for the work, and remittances of 
aeeeyi should be addressed either to the subscriber, or to the 
Rey. James Martin. 

Persons visiting the City, and wishing to pay their subscriptions, 
can, in the absence of the subscriber, pay them to Mr. Anpkew 
Wuire, at the old stand, No. 71 Siaie-sireect, who is authorised to 
receive money,for the Monitor and give receipts. 

It is expected that all who have not an opportunity to send the 
amount of their subscriptions to next meeting of Synod, will, at or 
betore that time, enclose it by mail. [t may be done at our risk, and 
where $5 or more is forwarded, at our expense. While we advert 
to this subject, we are gratified to say that we believe it is only ne- 
cessary to mention it, toensure a prompt compliance, on the part of 
the greater proportion of our friends, with the terms of publication. 


CHAUNCEY WEBSTER, 








Albany, N. Y. January, 1832. 


Terms $2 00 per annum, payable in advance or at the annual meeting of the Associate Synod. 





Every succeeding year demonstrates the utility, and we may add necessity, of 
such a work as the Monitor, in the Associate Church, and this is so generally 
believed and acknowledged by our people, as to supersede the necessity of dwel- 
ling upon it. We therefore submit to each subscriber, whether he can better 
serve the cause of truth, than by procuring one additional subscriber: surely each 
ene has some friend with whom he has sufficient influence to induce bim to take 
ihe work. 


In addition to the ministers and itinerating preachers of the Associate church, who are authorize! 
to receive subscriptions and money, and give receipts, the following persons are authorized to act a 
agents: 


Wm. Stevenson, Jun., Cambridge, Washington Wm. M. Goodwillie, Barnet, Vt. 


Co.N. Y. Rev. A. Whyte, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
James M’Lelland, New-York City. Andrew Munro, Canonsburgh, Pa. 
George M’Queen, Esq. Schenectady. . John M’Cleary, York, Livingston Co. N. ¥. 
A. Bachop, Argyle, Washington Co. N. Y. . Philip Watts, Shelbyville, Ky. — 
Wm. Dickey, Pittsburgh, Pa. James Galloway, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. 


Subscribers in Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, are requested to make payment to the Synod’s Mis- 
sionaries, who will also receive and forward the names of aew subscribers. 


Agents or others way enclose money to us at our risk, and at our expense where more than $5 is en- 


closed. ‘ ’ : ; 
A number of extra copies of volume eight are being printed under the expectation that they will be 


called for. 





"March 9, 1832. 
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